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EDITORIAL NOTES 


| E wrote last month about the threatened rise in the postal 

rates for monthly and quarterly periodicals. As a large 

number of readers have written expressing interest in the 

matter, we are happy to say that, for the time being, the 

threatened change has been averted. At the same time, everything we said 

about the fatuity and unfairness of the present discrimination between 

two artificially classified sets of periodicals holds good, and we think the 
matter worthy of a little reiteration. 


77 a a 


The Post Office insists that to go at newspaper rates a publication 
must (a) contain a reasonable proportion of news and (6) appear at 
intervals of not more than twenty-one days. The first condition is applied 
with considerable generosity. It would tax the intellect of the postal 
officials or anybody else to give a hard-and-fast definition of “ news,” 
Nobody can suggest that information about politics and crime is “ news,”’ 
and that information about literature and art is not. Moreover, we cannot 
suppose that when (as sometimes happens) a weekly paper is scrutinised 
in the Post Office with the object of ascertaining that it contains a present- 
able infusion of “‘ news,” passages are deemed inadmissible if they refer 
to events which happened more than three weeks before. Some line is 
probably drawn. We daresay that an article about the French Revolution 
—though, as a fact, the French Revolution is still happening—would 

be struck out as not containing “ news,” but probably a recapitulation 
of the events of the last Parliamentary Session would escape the blue- 
pencil. Properly considered, however, all information is “news”; on 
the strictest interpretation, many of the monthlies contain more news 
than many of the weeklies ; and the present distinction between newspapers 


.) and non-newspapers is, from the public point of view, utterly undesirable. 
ie oe F 
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Our fathers, when the old stamp duty was under review, were greatly 


excited about the “‘ tax on knowledge.” Rightly so ; once we have made ~ 


the admission that knowledge is desirable and that knowledge is increased 
by the dissemination of the printed word. But granted that it is in the 
public interest that printed knowledge should be circulated, granted 
that the Press (or, at least, a part of it) is an educational influence which 
helps people to be wiser and better as citizens, craftsmen, or human beings 
—and it is only on that ground that privileges for newspapers were ever 
defended—it is quite grotesque that those periodicals which appear com- 
paratively infrequently should be penalised. Amongst them are included 
those publications which are able to print the longest and most “ con- 
sidered ”’ articles on public affairs which appear anywhere in this country ; 
many of the most authoritative papers which review current literature 
and the arts ; many of the most useful and instructive of the trade journals, 
and most of those organs which record the activities of learned bodies and 
academic sections—classical, historical, economic—and the discoveries 
and speculations of scholars. It is demonstrably against the public interest 
that these periodicals should be discriminated against by the State as com- 
pared with similar, or more trivial, periodicals which appear daily or 
weekly. The case for an extension of the facilities for newspaper registra- 
tion is so strong that we believe that any Postmaster-General, any Civil 
Servant, and any House of Commons would be convinced were it properly 
presented. We recommend it to the attention of any person in a position 
to ventilate it. 


a oD a 


We recently referred in another place to the forthcoming award of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature : ‘‘ awards ”’ would be better, for the decisions 
regarding the 1918 and 191g prizes have been held over until this year. 
There are several living recipients of the Prize, among them being Romain 
Rolland, Werner von Heidenstam, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, Selma Lagerléf, and Rudyard Kipling. Mr. 
Kipling is the only Englishman to whom the Prize—first awarded in 
1g01—has ever been given. He received it in 1907, when Swinburne, 
Meredith, and Mr. Hardy were all alive. Meredith and Swinburne died ; 
Mr. Hardy is still alive, and both his reputation and the body of his finest 
work have considerably grown since 1907. Yet he has been passed over 
year after year. Maeterlinck was deemed superior ; so was Tagore ; so 
were several Germans and Scandinavians of varying stature; so was 
Romain Rolland, whose claim was based almost exclusively on Jean- 
Christophe. He is not, of course, the only great writer whom the judges 
missed. ‘I'chehov died perhaps too early (1904) for any responsibility to 


attach to them : their selections previous to that year had been Sully. 


Prudhomme, Mommsen, and Bjérnson. But Verhaeren was alive when 
Tagore and Hauptmann were chosen. ras 
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We must admit the difficulties of the Swedish Academy. We are aware 
that it is difficult to decide between the claims of a Ruthenian and a 
Spaniard if one can read neither of them in the original and neither of 
them has been translated. The system is that reputable bodies in the 
various countries nominate candidates and that the Swedish Academy 
bases its decision concerning their respective merits partly on its general 
knowledge or ignorance of their work, and partly on the reports of 
individual members of their corporation who are deemed expert in the 
literatures of the various countries. That a Swedish expert should share 
(say) the view of literate Frenchmen about a Frenchman cannot be 
expected. But the worst of it is that there is no guarantee that he will 
even know what that view is or that he will be fully acquainted with the 
work of any particular great writer. This is particularly so where English 
writers are concerned. No man can be expected to be familiar with all 
the best contemporary literature of all countries, and there are eminent 
foreign authors whose mere names are not familiar to the generality of 
‘reading Englishmen. But we at least know more about foreign writers 
than they know about us. The ordinary literate Continental still regards 
“ Shakespeare, Byron, Oskar Vilde”’ as the three outstanding figures 
of established English literature ; of many of our foremost living authors 
he has not even heard. This is nowhere more evident than in France and 
Germany, and unfortunately the Swedes derive most of their information 
about English literature, not direct from England but vid France and 
Germany. Mr. Hardy is a signal example of the English author, recog- 
nised, known, as great in his own country, who has never obtained that 
vogue abroad which is often won by more sensational, more facile, more 
ephemeral, more journalistic writers. He is now beyond controversy. 
The Swedish Academy could ask any hundred competent Englishmen 
who was the greatest living English writer and every man of them would 
give the same answer, and think of no other. His is not even a narrow and 
exclusive celebrity ; lip-service is paid him even by those who never read 
him ; to know his name at all is to know his position. 


a 72) a 


We prefer to suppose that this year the Swedish Academy will rectify 
its error. If it did not it would be almost time to consider whether it is 
consonant with our national dignity to continue entering the lists. By that 
we mean employing a regular machinery for the despatch of recom- 
mendations to a quarter where they do not appear to carry adequate 
weight. Nothing, we need scarcely say, could prevent the Swedish 
Academy giving the prize to some English novelist popular in Germany, 
if they felt so disposed ; and, we conceive, it would take a great deal to 
prevent an Englishman, however diffident, from accepting a free gift of 
several thousand pounds if it were offered to him. But we cannot help 
thinking that even in the remotest academies of Europe it will in time 
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be realised that Swinburne was a greater writer than Sienkiewicz, that 
Meredith (whatever his defects) may stand higher in the history of—not 
merely English but European—literature than Paul Heyse, and that 
Mr. Hardy is as great in prose and in poetry as any of the four. 


a 7) v7) 


In the current number will be found the Architectural Section to 
which we recently referred, and our first letter from Ireland. We 
propose at an early date to add another feature : a brief account of 
new English and foreign periodicals devoted to Literature and the 
Arts. We also intend to attempt a survey of good musical settings 
of contemporary poetry. 


Ss sce 


—————— 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Hawthornden Prize for a work of imaginative literature published 
during the last twelve months will have been awarded before our next 
number appears. The award, like last year’s, will be made at a public gather- 
ing some time in July. The date and place and the names of the speakers 
will shortly be announced in the public Press. 


77) 7 77) 


Death has been very busy this spring with the leading novelists of the elder genera- 
tion. After a brief illness, which hardly had time to cloud her alert intelligence, 
Miss Rhoda Broughton follows Mrs. Humphry Ward and W. D. Howells. If Miss 
Broughton had lived on into the coming autumn she would have completed her 
eightieth year ; she had become frail in body, but the sprightly and incisive wit which 
was the delight of a crowd of friends was scarcely abated during her last visit to London 
a few weeks ago, when she occupied the house of yet another novelist who has lately 
left us—her old comrade, Lady Ritchie. To the writer of these lines, on the last 
occasion that he saw her, she vivaciously commented on the alterations of taste which 
she had lived through. “ When I began to write,” she said, “‘ I was treated as a sort 
of Zola” (her exact contemporary, by the way), “‘ and now I am looked upon as a 
milder Charlotte Yonge ! But it is the brave English public which has changed. I am 
just the same as I was when I ‘ came up like a flower.’ !” She expatiated in this sense, 
and quoted (or invented) some recent German religious newspaper, which said : 
“The English novel has become so licentious that the only novelist whom a pure 
young German girl can be permitted to read is the chaste Broughton!” The fun 
of this was palpable to a listener old enough to recollect the horror with which Not 
Wisely but too Well and Red as a Rose is She were shied at and gloated over fifty years 
_ago. The “ flippancy”’ and “ bad taste” of Miss Broughton’s early novels, their 
deplorable “‘ sensuality” and the freedom with which her characters ‘“ invoked the 
name of the Divine Being,” caused poor Mrs. Grundy a pain not short of agony. 


And now how anodyne they seem! 
7) yf eve 


Of the sixteen or seventeen novels which Miss Rhoda Broughton published in her 
long life—for she was never a profuse writer—it would be rash to prophesy what the 
ultimate fate will be. She wrote with audacity and gaiety, rather anxious to be “ smart ” 
than correct, with a certain tendency to repeat her effects. Hence her earliest books 
are undoubtedly her best, and there was a freshness in the sparkling series from 
Cometh up as a Flower in 1867 to Yoan in 1876 which ought to give them a permanent, 
though hardly a literary, value. They reported the brightest side of a middle-class 
society which was already beginning to rebel against prudery. She unaffectedly 
addressed herself to entertainment, and persons who look for valuable assistance in 
leading the higher life must go elsewhere. Her stories are bold and hard, with little 
invention of plot or variety of scene, but deliciously humorous on occasion, and 
particularly happy in their pictures of children and animals. Her dogs are among the 
best in literature. She was more tender towards those mute friends than towards her 
human characters, to whom she was often the reverse of indulgent. In personal 
character Miss Broughton resembled the best of her writings, for under an affectation 
of cynicism she preserved an affectionate and persistent loyalty, and as a companion 
few of her contemporaries were so amusing. ; 
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. A correspondent writes from Paris : “One of the most important literary events 
which has taken place here recently is the production of the new play by M. Jules 
Romains, Cromedeyre-le-Vieil, at the Vieux-Colombier. Its reception has been mixed. 
Some critics praise it, others denounce it as fantastic ; and some who have read it 
in manuscript (at the moment of writing it is not yet available in book-form) complain 
that M. Copeau, largely owing to causes out of his control, gives an inadequate 
representation of the principal character, Emmanuel. The story of the piece is certainly 
unusual—a little mountain village in the Cévennes, believing itself to be inhabited 
by an older and nobler race than its neighbours in the valley, revives in the twentieth 
century its immemorial practice of securing wives for its young men by the simple 
process of rape. The climax of the play is in the surrender, spiritual as well as physical, 
of the ravished brides to the power of Cromedeyre. But this theme, which at first 
sight appears extravagant, is so presented by the genius of M. Romains and by the 
admirable method of the Vieux-Colombier as to seem natural and, save at rare 
moments, convincing. M. Romains has written only one other play, L’Armée dans 
la Ville, which was presented at the Odéon in 1911. This was undoubtedly a brilliant 
and novel piece of work ; but the author was then too deeply fascinated by his own 
discoveries in the philosophy of ‘ Unanimism’ ever to write a whole scene in which 
the characters did not appear to be moving, rather unwillingly, in accordance with 
a somewhat mechanical formula. In Cromedeyre the naked machinery of ‘ Unanimism ” 
sometimes shows ; and there was one perilous moment when Mére Agathe began 
to talk more like a book by an unwise disciple of Professor Durkheim than a village 
woman, however patriarchal and elevated in spirit. But for the most part Cromedeyre 
shows M. Romains’ philosophy and formulas completely humanised. It is a work 
of imagination, not of ingenuity, as was, however regretfully one must say it, L’ Armée 
dans la Ville. It is worth remarking that a parallel development seems to be taking 
place in M. Romains’ verse, and his poem Europe may be regarded as establishing 
him as the most considerable French poet junior to M. Claudel. He has sacrificed 
nothing in the philosophy of ‘ Unanimism’ which has any fundamental correspon- 
dence to the cast of his mind ; but he has discarded the mechanical and often fantastic 
formulas in which his poetry at first was bound. M. Copeau, in a note in the Vieux- 
Colombier programme, remarks that the play was obviously intended to be repre- 
sented with various scenery. This may have been so, but it is difficult to imagine it 
being produced on any other stage than that of the Vieux-Colombier, where so much 
ingenuity is displayed in the use of a few simple and unobtrusive means of setting, 
and where the players subordinate themselves with so much discretion and so much 
success to the intentions of the poet.” 


a a a 


Canon Hardwick Drummond Rawnsley, whose death at the age of sixty-nine 
occurred on May 28th at Grasmere, was widely known as the author of occasional 
poems, chiefly in sonnet form. He was often an accomplished verse-writer, much” 
under the influence of Wordsworth and Tennyson ; but he was not always successful 
in avoiding feeble, and even ludicrous, lines. He also published a considerable amount 
of prose, most of it dealing with the country of the English Lakes. Probably he will 
be thought to deserve better of his country as a public man than as a man of letters, 
for of the value of his work in many good causes, notably in that of the National 
Trust for the Preservation of Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, there can 

_be no doubt. We owe the safety of many beautiful places in the Lake District and 
in other parts of England in a very large measure to the energy and public spirit 
of Canon Rawnsley. 


eee 
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POR or RY 
Gleaning 


LONG the baulk the grasses drenched in dews 
Soak through the morning gleaners’ clumsy shoes 


And cloying cobwebs trammel their brown cheeks 


While from the shouldering sun the dewfog reeks. 
Then soon begun, on ground where yesterday 

The rakers’ warning-sheaf forbade their way, 

Hard clucking dames in great white hoods make haste 
To cram their lap-bags with the barley waste, 
Scrambling as if a thousand were but one, 

Careless of stabbing thistles. Now the sun 

Gulps up the dew and dries the stubs, and scores 
Of tiny people trundle out of doors 

Among the stiff stalks, where the scratched hands ply, 
Red ants and blackamoors and such as fly ; 
Tunbellied, too, with legs a finger long, 

The spider harvestman ; the churlish, strong 

Black scorpion, prickled earwig, and that mite 

Who shuts up like a leaden shot in fright 

And lies for dead. And still before the rout 

The young rats and the field mice whisk about 

And from the trod whisp out the leveret darts 
Bawled at by boys that pass with blundering carts 
Top-heavy to the red-tiled barns. And still 

The children feed their cornsacks with goodwill, 
And farm wives ever faster stoop and flounce. 

The hawk drops down a plummet’s speed to pounce 
The nibbling mouse or resting lark away, 

The lost mole tries to pierce the mattocked clay 

In agony and terror of the sun. 


The dinner-hour and its grudged leisure won, 

All sit below the pollards on the dykes, 

Rasped with the twinge of creeping barley spikes : 
Sweet beyond telling now the small beer goes 

From the hooped hardwood bottles, the wasp knows, 
And even hornets whizz from the eaten ash— 

Then crusts are dropt and switches snatched to slash, 
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While, safe in shadow of the apron thrown 

Aside the bush which years before was grown 

To snap the poacher’s nets, the baby sleeps. 

Now toil returns, in red-hot fluttering light, 

And far afield the weary rabble creeps, 
Oft clutching blind wheat black among the white, 
That smutches where it touches quick as soot— 
Oft gaping where the landrail seems afoot, 
Who with such magic throws his baffling speech, 
Far off he sounds when scarce beyond arm’s reach. 
Mongrels are left to mind the morning’s gain, _ 
But squinting knaves can slouch to steal the grain ; 
Now close the farm the fields are gleaned agen, 
Where the boy droves the turkey and white hen 
To pick the shelled sweet corn ; their hue and cry 
Answers the gleaners’ gabble, and sows trudge by 
With little pigs to play and rootle there 

And all the fields are full of din and blare. 


So steals the time past, so they glean and gloat ; 

The hobby-horses whir, the moth’s dust coat 

Blends with the stubble, scarlet soldiers fly 

In airy pleasure ; but the gleaners’ eye 

Sees little but their spoil, or robin-flower 

Ever on tenterhooks to shun the shower, 

Their weather-prophet never known astray ; 

When he folds up, then toward the hedge glean they. 
But now the dragon of the sky droops, pales, 

And wandering in the wet grey western vales, 
Stumbles, and passes, and the gleaning’s done. 

The farmer, with fat hares slung on his gun, 

Gives folk goodnight as down the ruts they pull 

The creaking two-wheeled hand carts bursting full, 
And whimpering children cease their teasing squalls 
While left alone the supping partridge calls— 

Till all at home is stacked from mischief’s way 

To thrash and dress the first wild, windy day, 

And each good wife crowns weariness with pride, 
With such small riches more than satisfied. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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Refiextons 


IN IRELAND 


MIRROR faced a mirror : ire and hate 
Opposite ire and hate ; the multiplied, 
The complex charge rejected, intricate, 

From side to sullen side ; 


One plot, one crime, one treachery, nay, one name, 
Assumed, denounced, in echoes of replies. 

The doubt, exchanged, lit thousands of one flame 
Within those mutual eyes. 


IN “ OTHELLO ” 


MIRROR faced a mirror : in sweet pain 
His dangers with her pity did she track, 
Received her pity with his love again, 

And these she wafted back. 


That masculine passion in her little breast 
She bandied with him ; her compassion he 
Bandied with her. What tender sport ! No rest 

Had love’s infinity. 


IN TWO POETS 


MIRROR faced a mirror : Oh, thy word, 
Thou lord of images, did lodge in me, 


Locked to my heart, homing from home, a bird, 
A carrier, bound for thee. 


Thy migratory greatness, greater far 
For that return, returns ; now grow divine 


By endlessness my visiting thoughts, that are 
Those visiting thoughts of thine. 


ALICE MEYNELL 
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Dialogue 


Sit by the western window : take the sun 
Between your hands like a ball of flaming crystal, 
Poise it to let it fall, but hold it still, 
And meditate on the beauty of your existence, 
The beauty of this, that you exist at all. 


Fs your bowl with roses: the bowl, too, have of crystal: 


The sun goes down, but without lamentation. 

I close my eyes, and the stream of my sensation 
In this, at least, grows clear to me: 

Beauty is a word that has no meaning, 

Beauty is nought to me. 


The last blurred raindrops fall from the half-clear sky, 


Eddying slightly, rose-tinged, in the windless wake of the sun. 


The swallow ascending against grey walls of cloud 
Seems winging upward over huge bleak stairs of stone. 
The raindrop finds its way to the heart of the leaf-bud. 
But no word finds its way to the heart of you. 


This also is clear, in the stream of my sensation : 

That I am content, for the moment. Let me be. 

How light the new grass looks with the rain-dust on it! . . 
But heart is a word that has no meaning, 

Heart means nothing to me. 


To the end of the world I pass and back again, 

In flights of the mind ; yet always find you here, 
Remote, pale, unattached. . . . O Circe, too-clear-eyed, 
Watching amused your fawning tiger-thoughts, 

Your wolves, your grotesque apes—relent, relent ! 

Be less wary for once. It is the evening. 


But if I close my eyes what howlings greet me ! 
Do not persuade : be tranquil. Here is flesh 
With all its demons. Take it : sate yourself. 
But leave my thoughts to me. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
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The Panic 


ALE in her evening silks she sat, 
That but a week had been my bride ; 
Then, while the stars we wondered at, 
Without a word she left my side ; 
Devious and silent as a bat, 
I watched her round the garden glide. 


Soon o’er the moonlit lawn she streamed, 
Then floated idly down the glade ; 

Now like a forest nymph she seemed, 
Now like a light within a shade ; 

She turned, and for a moment gleamed, 
And suddenly I saw her fade. 


I had been held in tranced stare 

Till she had vanished from my sight ; 
Then did I start in wild despair, 

And followed fast in mad affright ; 
What if herself a spirit were, 

And had so soon rejoined the night ? 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


The Firsthorn 


HILE the chill dawn was breaking, with moist eye, 
Wonder, and heartbeat, joy, doubt, aching bones, 
Finding strange magic in that wan, cold sky, 


I, that had heard all night thy mother’s groans, 
First caught thy shrill, small cry. 


Who parted life from life ? What thing whence came ? 
How, in one instant, woke thy little soul ? 

Which moment earned for me a father’s name ? 
These, and the grey dawn, o’er my senses stole, 

One mystery and the same. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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Fan Stenner 


An old silk scarf beneath his chin ; 
Broke into vision his white strings, 
Faded the earth and earthly things ; 
The moment gleamed eternal, free 
Of time and tide and destiny. 
The milky lamplight rayed and fell 
Upon his face immutable— 
The brooding eyes, the quiet lips, 
The rapid, certain finger-tips, 
The glimmering bow, the arm’s unrest, 
The radiance on the fiddle’s breast. 
Gone was the room ; the night sky 
Whispered with star-feet drifting by— 
Not drifting! Caught within his strings 
Stood with the moment moveless things. 
Jan Stenner did not seem to know 
The systems waited on his bow. 
Dream-witched he only seemed to hear 
The fiddle singing ’neath his ear ; 
But I—I ches the fibred wood 
Surge with a strange beatitude. 
Jan Stenner played his violin ; 
His bowing arm flowed out and in ; 
And dim pale flowers swayed and tossed 
Against the enchanted starry host ; 
Against the dark blue skies they swayed— 
He did not see them as he played, 
Those petals of his soul ; ah, no, 
He heard the strings sing ’neath the bow, 
Nought seeing with his filméd eyes, 
Rocked on his soul’s white ecstasies. 
Still climbed the flowers, still blossomed pale 
Beneath the blue star-clustered veil ; 
All colour, light, and loveliness, 
Unfathomable sadness, grief, distress, 
Tumultuous ecstasy and pain, 
Surged, bloomed in them—and died again. 


Sis STENNER played his violin, 
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The catch was slipped ; the violin 

Was still ; I watched the stars begin 

Their old slow movements ; heard the quick 
Impulsive clock wheels start and tick ; 

The phantom flowers had drooped and gone ; 
The stars went on their way alone— 

In crowded loneliness they went 

Across their unending continent. 

Three minutes had he played to me, 

But I had found eternity. 


LESLIE M. PRIEST 


Epitaph 


ERE, murdered by the frenzied, not the free, 
Lies the last monarch of a star-crossed line ; 
Anointed Emperor by right divine : 

From Arctic icefields to the Aral sea, 

From Warsaw to the walls of ‘Tartary. 

His country’s travail claimed a high design ; 

Too stubborn to respond, he shrank supine 

Before the large demand of destiny. 


Bereft of crown, and throne, and hearth, and name, 
Grief lent him majesty, and suffering 

Gave him a more than royal diadem. 

His people kissed the desecrated hem 

Of robes not now of splendour but of shame, 

And knelt before their undiminished King. 


MAURICE BARING 
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LL day I walked in summer woods 
Alone and pleased, but found not thee ; 
When Eve prepared their shadowy hoods 


For bush and tree, 
The sun lay calm in golden floods ; 
Yet wandering I had found thee not : 
Soon is the secret path forgot 

That leads to thee. 


Soft in the woods the whisper made— 
Softer than silence ; blissfully 

The small weeds passed from sun to shade 
In reverie, 

And insects plied their drowsy trade ; 

Their fulness bound them to the earth 

And the sweet sense that was their birth : 
They knew not thee. 


Adorable, as home I turned, 
The sun-bathed copse and shining lea, 
Each bush and hedge in beauty burned 
Surpassingly : 
They flamed, yet thirsted not nor yearned ; 
For since the morn had first begun 
Their fulness drew them to the sun : 
None dreamed of thee. 


Yet in their bright unconscious breath 
Surely thou hast thy constant part, 
And each its beauty fashioneth 
Because thou art ; 
Then, ere this lone step vanisheth 
From earth’s sweet paths and changing skies, 
Fill with thyself the seeing eyes, 
And feeling heart. 


HUGH GREGORY 


———————————— ee 
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The Night 


HIS is the night, 

And no stars shine. 

Do I need their light 
When my love is mine ? 


The rain falls, 
But I care nought. 
My heart to me calls : 
We have found that we sought. 


We have found a gate 
That opens out 

From the tower of Fate 
And the walls of Doubt. 


Mine eyes shine, 
And my heart stirs, 

For my love is mine, 
And I am hers. 


And I walk on light 
And drunken feet, 

So fair is the night, 
The air so sweet. 


O Sun, down under 
The sea’s deep ways, 

For this great wonder 

I give thee praise. 


J.D. CPELLOW 
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Colin Clout’s Come Home Again 


Loping up the rutted lane, 

Past the farmhouse and the pool, 
Smiling at the village fool,— 
Past the thatched and yarded stack 
With his bundle on his back. 
Little girls in gingham frocks 
Played around the pillar-box, 
Colin spoke to them and passed, 
For he’s come back home at last. 


(renin CLOUT?’S come home again, 


Nancy, now that Colin’s here, 

Take the jug and get some beer, 

Then put on your pinafore, 

Heat the oven, shut the door ; 

Take the biggest apples down, 

Bake your dumplings crisp and brown. 
Colin kissed you when he came, 
Called you by your pretty name, 

And he gave you a new shawl— 

Colin hasn’t changed at all ! 


Wind the clock up, make a stir, 
Busier be and busier, 

Till his supper’s done, and then 

Just you kiss him back again ! 

Say it’s time to go to bed, 

Wrap -hibes apron round your head, 
Scramble up your cottage stairs, 
Turn the lamp out, say your prayers ; 
Tell God that the best of men 

Colin Clout’s come home again ! 


EDWARD L. DAVISON 
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AN UNWRITTEN NOVEL 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


UCH an expression of unhappiness was enough by itself to make one’s 
eyes slide above the paper’s edge to the poor woman’s face— 
insignificant without that look, almost a symbol of human destiny 
with it. Life’s what you see in people’s eyes; life’s what they 

learn, and, having learnt it, never, though they seek to hide it, cease to be 
aware of—what? That life’s like that, it seems. Five faces opposite—five 
mature faces—and the knowledge in each face. Strange, though, how people 
want to conceal it! Marks of reticence are on all these faces: lips shut, 
eyes shaded, each one of the five doing something to hide or stultify his 
knowledge. One smokes ; another reads ; a third checks entries in a pocket- 
book ; a fourth stares at the map of the line framed opposite ; and the fifth 
—the terrible thing about the fifth is that she does nothing at all. She looks 
at life. Ah, but my poor, unfortunate woman, do play the game—do, for all 
our sakes, conceal it! 

As if she heard me, she looked up, shifted slightly in her seat and sighed. 
She seemed to apologise and at the same time to say to me, “ If only you 
knew ! ” Then she looked at life again. ‘‘ But I do know,” I answered silently, 
glancing at the Times for manners’ sake:“ I know the whole business. ‘Peace 
between Germany and the Allied Powers was yesterday officially ushered in 
at Paris—Signor Nitti, the Italian Prime Minister—a passenger train at 
Doncaster was in collision with a goods train . . .” We all know—the Times 
knows—but we pretend we don’t.’’ My eyes had once more crept over the 
paper’s rim. She shuddered, twitched her arm queerly to the middle of her 
back and shook her head. Again I dipped into my great reservoir of life. 
‘Take what you like,” I continued, “ births, deaths, marriages, Court 
Circular, the habits of birds, Leonardo da Vinci, the Sandhills murder, high 
wages and the cost of living—oh, take what you like,” I repeated, “ it’s all 
in the Times!” Again, with infinite weariness she moved her head from side 
to side until, like a top exhausted with spinning, it settled on her neck. 

The Times was no protection against such sorrow as hers. But other human 
beings forbade intercourse. The best thing to do against life was to fold the 
paper so that it made a perfect square, crisp, thick, impervious even to life. 
This done, I glanced up quickly, armed with a shield of my own. She pierced 
through my shield ; she gazed into my eyes as if searching any sediment of 
courage at the depths of them and damping it to clay. Her twitch alone 
denied all hope, discounted all illusion. : . 
~ So we rattled through Surrey and across the border into Sussex. But with 
-my eyes upon life I did not see that the other travellers had left, one by one, 
till, save for the man who read, we were alone together. Here was ‘Three 
Bridges station. We drew slowly down the platform and stopped. Was he going 

2N 
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to leave us ? I prayed both ways—I prayed last that he might stay. At that 
instant he roused himself, crumpled his paper contemptuously, like a thing 
done with, burst open the door and left us alone. 

The unhappy woman, leaning a little forward, palely and colourlessly 
addressed me—talked of stations and holidays, of brothers at Eastbourne, 
and the time of year, which was, I forget now, early or late. But at last, 
looking from the window and seeing, I knew, only life, she breathed, “ Stay- 
ing away—that’s the drawback of it ”” Ah, now we approached the 
catastrophe—‘ My sister-in-law ””—the bitterness of her tone was like lemon 
on cold steel, and speaking, not to me, but to herself, she muttered, ““ Non- 
sense, she would say—that’s what they all say,”’ and while she spoke she 
fidgeted as though the skin on her back were damp as a plucked fowl’s 
in a poulterer’s shop-window. 

“Oh that cow!” she broke off nervously, as though the great wooden 
cow in the meadow had shocked her and saved her from some indiscretion. 
Then she shuddered, and then she made the awkward angular movement 
that I had seen before, as if, after the spasm, some spot between the shoulders 
burnt or itched. Then again she looked the most unhappy woman in the 
world, and I once more reproached her, though not with the same conviction, 
for if there were a reason, and if I knew the reason, the stigma was removed 
from life. 

** Sisters-in-law,” I said— 

Her lips pursed as if to spit venom at the word ; pursed they remained. 
All she did was to take her glove and rub hard at a spot on the window-pane. 
She rubbed as if she would rub something out for ever—some stain, some 
indelible contamination. Indeed, the spot remained for all her rubbing, and 
back she sank with the shudder and the clutch of the arm I had come to expect. 
Something impelled me to take my glove and rub my window. There, too, 
was a little speck on the glass. For all my rubbing it remained. And then the 
spasm went through me ; I crooked my arm and plucked at the middle of 
my back. My skin, too, felt like the damp chicken’s skin in the poulterer’s 
shop-window ; one spot between the shoulders itched and irritated, felt 
clammy, felt raw. Could I reach it ? Surreptitiously I tried. She saw me. 
A smile of infinite irony, infinite sorrow, flitted and faded from her face. 
But she had communicated, shared her secret, passed her poison; she 
would speak no more. Leaning back in my corner, shielding my eyes from 
her eyes, seeing only the slopes and hollows, greys and purples, of the winter’s 
landscape, I read her message, deciphered her secret, reading it beneath her 


aze. 
: Hilda’s the sister-in-law. Hilda? Hilda? Hilda Marsh— Hilda the 
blooming, the full-bosomed, the matronly. Hilda stands at the door as the 
cab draws up, holding a coin. “‘ Poor Minnie, more of a grasshopper than 
ever—old cloak she had last year. Well, well, with two children these days 
one can’t do more. No, Minnie, I’ve got it; here you are, cabby—none of your 
ways with me. Come in, Minnie. Oh, I could carry you, let alone your 
basket !”? So they go into the dining-room. ‘‘ Aunt Minnie, children.” : 
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Slowly the knives and forks sink from the upright. Down they get (Bob 
and Barbara), hold out hands stiffly; back again to their chairs, staring 
between the resumed mouthfuls. [But this we’ll skip ; ornaments, curtains, 
trefoil china plate, yellow oblongs of cheese, white squares of biscuit— 
skip—oh, but wait ! Half-way through luncheon one of those shivers; Bob 
stares at her, spoon in mouth. “‘ Get on with your pudding, Bob” ; but 
Hilda disapproves. ‘‘ Why should she twitch?” Skip, skip, till we reach 
the landing on the upper floor ; stairs brass-bound; linoleum worn ; oh, 
yes ! little bedroom looking out over the roofs of Eastbourne—zigzagging 
roofs likes the spines of caterpillars, this way, that way, striped red and 
yellow, with blue-black slating.] Now, Minnie, the door’s shut; Hilda 
heavily descends to the basement; you unstrap the straps of your 
basket, lay on the bed a meagre nightgown, stand side by side furred 
felt slippers. The looking-glass—no, you avoid the looking-glass. Some 


methodical disposition of hat-pins. Perhaps the shell box has something 


in it? You shake it; it’s the pearl stud there was last year, that’s all. 
And then the sniff, the sigh, the sitting by the window. Three o’clock 
on a December afternoon ; the rain drizzling ; one light low in the skylight 
of a drapery emporium; another high in a servant’s bedroom—this one goes 
out. That gives her nothing to look at. A moment’s blankness—then, what 
are you thinking ? (Let me peep across at her opposite ; she’s asleep or pre- 
tending it ; so what would she think about sitting at the window at three 
o’clock in the afternoon ? Health, money, bills, her God ?) Yes, sitting on the 
very edge of the chair looking over the roofs of Eastbourne, Minnie Marsh 
prays to God. That’s all very well ; and she may rub the pane too, as though 
to see God better ; but what God does she see ? Who’s the God of Minnie 
Marsh, the God of the back streets of Eastbourne, the God of three o’clock 
in the afternoon ? I, too, see roofs, I see sky; but, oh, dear—this seeing of 
Gods! More like President Kruger than Prince Albert—that’s the best I 
can do for him ; and I see him on a chair, in a black frock-coat, not so very 
high up either ; I can manage a cloud or two for him to sit on; and then 
his hand trailing in the cloud holds a rod, a truncheon, is it >—black, thick, | 
thorned—a brutal old bully—Minnie’s God ! Did he send the itch and the 
patch and the twitch ? Is that why she prays ? What she rubs on the window 
is the stain of sin. Oh, she committed some crime ! 

I have my choice of crimes. The woods flit and fly—in summer there are 
bluebells ; in the opening there, when Spring comes, primroses. A parting, 
was it, twenty years ago? Vows broken? Not Minnie’s! . . . She was 
faithful. How she nursed her mother! All her savings on the tombstone— 
wreaths under glass—daffodils in jars. But I’m off the track. A crime. . . . 
They would say she kept her sorrow, suppressed her secret—her sex, they'd 
say—the scientific people. But what flummery to saddle her with sex! No— 
more like this. Passing down the streets of Croydon twenty years ago, the 
violet loops of ribbon in the draper’s window spangled in the electric light 
catch her eye. She lingers—past six. Still by running she can reach home. 
She pushes through the glass swing door. It’s sale-time. Shallow trays brim 
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with ribbons all along the counters. She pauses, pulls this, fingers that with 
the raised roses on it—no need to choose, no need to buy, and each tray with 
its surprises. “‘ We don’t shut till seven,” and then it zs seven. She runs, she 
rushes, home she reaches, but too late. Neighbours—the doctor—baby 
brother—the kettle—scalded—hospital—dead—or only the shock of it, the 
blame ? Ah, but the detail matters nothing ! It’s what she carries with her ; 
the spot, the crime, the thing to expiate, always there between her shoulders. 
“* Yes,”’ she seems to nod to me, “ it’s the thing I did.” 

Whether you did, or what you did, I don’t mind ; it’s not the thing I 
want. The draper’s window looped with violet—that’ll do ; a little cheap 
perhaps, a little commonplace—since one has a choice of crimes, but then so 
many (let me peep across again—still sleeping or pretending sleep ! white, 
worn, the mouth closed—a touch of obstinacy, more than one would think— 
no hint of sex)—so many crimes aren’t your crime ; your crime was cheap ; 
only the retribution solemn ; for now the church door opens, the hard 
wooden pew receives her ; on the brown tiles she kneels ; every day, winter, 
summer, dusk, dawn (here she’s at it) prays. All her sins fall, fall, for ever 
fall. The spot receives them. It’s raised, it’s red, it’s burning. Next she 
twitches. Small boys point. “‘ Bob at lunch to-day ”—‘‘ But elderly women 
are the worst.” 

Indeed now you can’t sit praying any longer. Kruger’s sunk beneath the 
clouds—washed over as with a painter’s brush of liquid grey, to which he 
adds a tinge of black—even the tip of the truncheon gone now. That’s 
what always happens ! Just as you’ve seen him, felt him, someone interrupts. 
It’s Hilda now. | 

How you hate her! She’ll even lock the bathroom door overnight, too, 
though its only cold water you want, and sometimes when the night’s been 
bad it seems as if washing helped. You take the sponge, the pumice-stone, 
you scrape and scrub, you squirm and sluice ; it can’t be done—let me try ; 
I can’t reach it ertther—the spot between the shoulders—cold water only— 
why should she grudge that ? And John at breakfast—the children—meals 
are worst, and sometimes there are friends—ferns don’t altogether hide ’em 
—they guess too ; so out you go along the front, where the waves are grey, 
and the papers blow, and the glass shelters green and draughty, and the 
chairs cost tuppence—too much—for there must be preachers along the 
sands. Ah, that’s a nigger—that’s a funny man—that’s a man with parakeets 
—poor little creatures! Is there no one here who thinks of God? Just up 
there, over the pier, with his rod—but no—there’s nothing but grey in the 
sky, or if it’s blue the white clouds hide him, and the music—it’s military 
music—and what are they fishing for? Do they catch them ? How the 
children stare! Well, then home a back way—‘‘ Home a back way!” The 
words have meaning ; might have been spoken by the old man with whiskers 
—no, no, he didn’t really speak ; but everything has meaning—placards 
leaning against doorways—names above shop-windows—red fruit in baskets . 
—women’s heads in the i rtresserr atl say “Minnie Marsh!” but 
here’s a jerk. “Eggs are cheaper!” That’s what always happens ! 
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I was heading her over the waterfall, straight for madness, when, like a flock 
of dream sheep, she turns t’other way and runs between my fingers. Eggs 
are cheaper. Tethered to the shores of the world, none of the crimes, sorrows, 
rhapsodies, or insanities for poor Minnie Marsh ; never late for luncheon ; 
never caught in a storm without a mackintosh ; never utterly unconscious of 
the cheapness of eggs. So she reaches home—scrapes her boots. 

Have I read you right ? But the human face—the human face at the top 
of the fullest sheet of print held more, withholds more. Now, eyes open, she 
looks out ; and in the human eye—how d’you define it ?—there’s a break— 
a division—so that when you’ve grasped the stem the butterfly’s off—the 
moth that hangs in the evening over the yellow flower—move, raise your 
hand, off, high, away. I won’t raise my hand. Hang still, then, quiver, life, 
soul, spirit, whatever you are of Minnie Marsh—I, too, on my flower—the 
hawk over the down—alone, or what were the worth of life? Torise ; hang 
still in the evening, in the midday ; hang still over the down. The flicker of a 
hand—off, up ! then poised again. Alone, unseen ; seeing all so still down 
there, all so lovely. None seeing, none caring. The eyes of others our prisons; 
their thoughts our cages. Air above, air below. And the moon and immor- 
tality. . . . Oh, but I drop to the turf! Are you down too, you in the 
corner, what’s your name—woman—Minnie Marsh ; some such name as 
that? There she is, tight to her blossom ; opening her hand-bag, from which 
she takes a hollow shell—an egg—-who was saying that eggs were cheaper? 
You or I? Oh, it was you who said it on the way home, you remember, when 
the old gentleman, suddenly opening his umbrella—or sneezing was it ? 
Anyhow, Kruger went, and you came “‘ home a back way,” and scraped 
your boots. Yes. And now you lay across your knees a pocket-handkerchief 
into which drop little angular fragments of eggshell—fragments of a map— 
a puzzle. I wish I could piece them together! If you would only sit still. 
She’s moved her knees—the map’s in bits again. Down the slopes 
of the Andes the white blocks of marble go bounding and hurtling, crushing 
to death a whole troop of Spanish muleteers, with their convoy—Drake’s 
booty, gold and silver. But to return 

To what, to where ? She opened the door, and, putting her umbrella in 
the stand—that goes without saying ; so, too, the whiff of beef from the base- 
ment ; dot, dot, dot. But what I cannot thus eliminate, what I must, head 


‘down, eyes shut, with the courage of a battalion and the blindness of a bull, 


charge and disperse are, indubitably, the figures behind the ferns, com- 
mercial travellers. There I’ve hidden them all this time in the hope that 
somehow they’d disappear, or better still emerge, as indeed they must, if 
the story’s to go on gathering richness and rotundity, destiny and tragedy, 
as stories should, rolling along with it two, if not three, commercial travellers 
and a whole grove of aspidistra. ‘‘ The fronds of the aspidistra only partly 
concealed the commercial traveller ’’—Rhododendrons would conceal him 


"utterly, and into the bargain give me my fling of red and white, for which | 


starve and strive; but rhododendrons in Eastbourne—in December—on 
the Marshes’ table—no, no, I dare not; it’s all a matter of crusts and cruets, 
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frills and ferns. Perhaps there’ll be a moment later by the sea. Moreover, 
I feel, pleasantly pricking through the green fretwork and over the glacis 
of cut glass, a desire to peer and peep at the man opposite—one’s as much a 
I can manage. James Moggridge, is it, whom the Marshes call Jimmy : 
[Minnie you must promise not to twitch till I’ve got this straight. ] James 
Moggridge travels in—shall we say buttons ?—but the time’s not come for 
bringing them in—the big and the little,on the long cards, some peacock- 
eyed, others dull gold ; cairngorms some, and others coral sprays—but I 
say the time’s not come. He travels, and on Thursdays, his Eastbourne day, 
takes his meals with the Marshes. His red face, his little steady eyes—by no 
means altogether commonplace—his enormous appetite (that’s safe ; he 
won’t look at Minnie till the bread’s swamped the gravy dry), napkin tucked 
diamond-wise—but this is primitive, and, whatever it may do the reader, 
don’t take me in. Let’s dodge to the Moggridge household, set that in 
motion. Well, the family boots are mended on Sundays by James himself. 
He reads Truth. But his passion ? Roses—and his wife a retired hospital 
nurse—interesting—for God’s sake let me have one woman with a name I 
like ! But no; she’s of the unborn children of the mind, illicit, none the less 
loved, like my rhododendrons. How many die in every novel that’s written 
—the best, the dearest, while Moggridge lives. It’s life’s fault. Here’s Minnie 
eating her egg at the moment opposite (I can’t bear to watch her !) and at 
t’other end of the line—are we past Lewes ?>—there must be Jimmy—or 
what’s her witch for? 

There must be Moggridge—life’s fault. Life imposes her laws ; life blocks 
the way ; life’s behind the fern ; life’s the tyrant ; oh, but not the bully ! 
No, for I assure you I come willingly; I come wooed by Heaven knows what 
compulsion across ferns and cruets, table splashed and bottles smeared. | 
come irresistibly to lodge myself somewhere on the firm flesh, in the robust _ 
spine, wherever I can penetrate or find foothold on the person, in the soul, 
of Moggridge, the man. The enormous stability of the fabric; the spine 
. tough as whalebone, straight as oak-tree ; the ribs radiating branches ; the 

flesh taut tarpaulin ; the red hollows ; the suck and regurgitation of the 
heart ; while from above meat falls in brown cubes and beer gushes to be 
churned to blood again—and so we reach the eyes. Behind the aspidistra 
they see something : black, white, dismal ; now the plate again ; behind 
the aspidistra they see elderly woman ; ‘“‘ Marsh’s sister, Hilda’s more my 
sort”; the tablecloth now. “ Marsh would know what’s wrong with 
Morrises”’ . . . talk that over ; cheese has come; the , late again; turn 
it round—the enormous fingers; now the woman opposite. “‘ Marsh’s 
sister—not a bit like Marsh ; wretched elderly female. . . . You should feed 
your hens. . . . God’s truth, what’s set her twitching ? Not what J said ? 
Dear, dear, dear! these elderly women. Dear, dear, dear !” | 

(Yes, Minnie; I know you’ve twitched, but one moment—James 
Moggridge.) 

Dear, dear, dear ! How beautiful the sound is ! like the knock of a mallet 
on seasoned timber, like the throb of the heart of an ancient whaler when 
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the seas press thick and the green is clouded. Dear, dear ! what a passing 
bell for the souls of the fretful to soothe them and solace them, lap them in 
in linen, saying,“So long. Good luck to you!” and then, ‘“ What’s your 
pleasure ?” for though Moggridge would pluck his rose for her, that’s done, 
that’s. over. Now what’s the next thing ? ‘‘ Madam, you’ll miss your train,” 
for they don’t linger. 

That’s the man’s way ; that’s the sound that reverberates ; that’s St. 
Paul’s and the motor-omnibuses. But we’re brushing the crumbs off. Oh, 
Moggridge, you won’t stay? You must be off? Are you driving through 
Eastbourne this afternoon in one of those little carriages ? Are you the man 
who’s walled up in green cardboard boxes, and sometimes has the blinds 
down, and sometimes sits so solemn staring like a sphinx, and always there’s 
a look of the sinister and the sepulchral, something of the undertaker, the 
coffin, and the dusk about horse and driver ? Do tell me—but the doors 
slammed. We shall never meet again. Moggridge, farewell ! 

Yes, yes, I’m coming. Right up to the top of the house. One moment I’ll 
linger. How the mud goes round in the mind—what a swirl these monsters 
leave, the waters rocking, the weeds waving and green here, black there, 
striking to the sand, till by degrees the atoms reassemble, the deposit sifts 
itself, and again through the eyes one sees clear and still, and there comes to 
the lips some prayer for the departed, some obsequy for the souls of those 
one nods to, the people one never meets again. 

James Moggridge is dead now, gone for ever. Well, Minnie—‘‘ I can face 
it no longer.” If she said that. (Let me look at her. She is brushing the 
eggshell into steep declivities.) She said it certainly, leaning against the wall 
of the bedroom, and plucking at the little balls which edge the claret-coloured 
curtain. But when the self speaks to the self, who is speaking ? —the entombed 
soul, the spirit driven in, in, in to the central catacomb ; the self that took 
the veil and left the world—a coward perhaps, yet somehow beautiful, as it 
flits with its lantern restlessly up and down the dark corridors. “‘ I can bear 
it no longer,” her spirit says. “ That man at lunch—Hilda—the children.” 
Oh, heavens, her sob! It’s the spirit wailing its destiny, the spirit driven 
hither, thither, lodging on the diminishing carpets—meagre footholds— 
shrunken shreds of all the vanishing universe—love, life, faith, husband, 
children, I know not what splendours and pageantries glimpsed in girlhood. 
“‘ Not for me—not for me.” 

But then—the muffins, the bald elderly dog ? Bead mats I should fancy 
and the consolation of underlinen. If Minnie Marsh were run over and 
taken to hospital nurses and doctors themselves would exclaim... There’s 
the vista and the vision—there’s the distance—the blue blot at the end of 
the avenue, while, after all, the tea is rich, the muffin hot, and the dog— 
‘Benny, to your basket, sir, and see what mother’s brought you!” So, 
taking the glove with the worn thumb, defying once more the encroaching 
~ demon of what’s called going in holes, you renew the fortifications, threading 
the grey wool, running it in and out. ee 
Running it in and out, across and over, spinning a web through which God 
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himself—hush, don’t think of God ! How firm the stitches are! You must 
be proud of your darning. Let nothing disturb her. Let the light fall gently, 
and the clouds show an inner vest of the first green leaf. Let the sparrow 
_ perch on the twig and shake the raindrop hanging to the twig’s elbow. . . . 
Why look up ? Was it a sound, a thought ? Oh, heavens ! Back again to the 
thing you did, the plate glass with the violet loops ? But Hilda will come. 
Ignominies, humiliations, oh ! Close the breach. 

Having mended her glove, Minnie Marsh lays it in the drawer. She shuts 
the drawer with decision. I catch sight of her face in the glass. Lips are 
pursed. Chin held high. Next she laces her shoes. Then she touches 
her throat. What’s your brooch? Mistletoe or merrythought? And 
what is happening? Unless I’m much mistaken, the pulse’s quickened, 
the moments coming, the threads are racing, Niagara’s ahead. Here’s the 
crisis ! Heaven be with you! Down she goes. Courage, courage ! Face it, 
be it ! For God’s sake don’t wait on the mat now! There’s the door! I’m 
on your side. Speak ! Confront her, confound her soul ! 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon! Yes, this is Eastbourne. I’ll reach it down for 
you. Let me try the handle.” [But, Minnie, though we keep up pretences, 
I’ve read you right—I’m with you now.] 

“ That’s all your luggage ? ”’ 

“Much obliged, I’m sure.” 

(But why do you look about you ? Hilda won’t come to the station, nor 
John ; and Moggridge is driving at the far side of Eastbourne.) 

“Tl wait. by my bag, ma’am, that’s safest. He said he’d meet me... . - 
Oh, there he is ! That’s my son.” 

So they walk off together. 


Well, but I’m confounded. . . . Surely, Minnie, you know better! A 
strange young man... . Stop! I’ll tell him—Minnie !—Miss Marsh !— 
I don’t know, though. There’s something queer in her cloak as it blows. 
Oh, but it’s untrue, it’s indecent ! . . . Look how he bends as they reach the 
gateway. She finds her ticket. What’s the joke? Off they go, down 
the road, side by side. . . . Well, my world’s done for! What do I stand 
on? What do I know? That’s not Minnie. There never was Moggridge. 


Who am I ? Life’s bare as bone. 

And yet the last look of them—he stepping from the kerb and she follow- 
ing him round the edge of the big building brims me with wonder—floods 
me anew. Mysterious figures! Mother and son. Who are you ? Why do you 
walk down the street, where to-night will you sleep, and then, to-morrow ? 
Oh, how it whirls and surges—floats me afresh! I start after them. People 
drive this way and that. The white light splutters and pours. Plate-glass 
windows. Carnations; chrysanthemums. Ivy in dark gardens. Milk carts 
at the door. Wherever I go, mysterious figures! I see you, turning the corner, 
mothers and sons ; you, you, you. I hasten, I follow. This, I fancy, must be 
the sea. Grey is the landscape ; dim as ashes ; the water murmurs and moves. 
If I fall on my knees, if I go through the ritual, the ancient antics, it’s you, 
unknown figures, you I adore ; if I open my arms, it’s you I embrace, you 
I draw to me—adorable world ! 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


T is Mr. George Moore’s pride to stand an isolated figure in modern 
letters. He is isolated as much by his aims as by his gifts, by his 
faults as by his virtues. Teased by the attraction of imaginary portrai- 
ture, a critic might find it pleasant to compare him with a late distin- 

guished contemporary, and would, perhaps, gain something by a study 
entitled ‘‘ Portrait of Mr. George Butler,” or ‘‘ Portrait of Mr. Samuel 
Moore ”’; for a comparison of Mr. George Moore and Samuel Butler 
reveals certain parallels which modify this general attribution of 
singularity. Butler, too, delighted in perversity ; he, too, loved to paint 
his own portrait and to put in the warts which less ingenuous minds 
perhaps failed to discern ; he, too, looked a little narrowly at things for 
which he felt, and exaggerated, a natural contempt. A critic might flourish 
happily enough over such a task, but mine is the simpler office of the 
observer who does not scrupulously mark the passage of time but merely 
notes the height of the waves, the depth and interval between the waves, 
and dreams of voices in the dragging beach as the waves fall back. It is 
the metaphor Mr. Moore himself might choose, for he has often fancied 
an impotent protesting wail in the murmur with which so many of his 
books have been received. The waves, he will reflect, break and break 
against this incredibly gross English shore, and their speed and loveliness, 
their sound and light are all as nothing. 


In tragic hints see here what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore. 


Mr. Moore’s own assistance is invaluable, for he is never far off. He 
speaks freely of his books, but his candour is deceptive. You may be 
cheated by his garrulous intimacies and even fail to notice that, although 
he talks endlessly of his art, he is purely and exclusively an artist. Other 
men of genius may be exalted over our heads by austere philosophy, by 
a prophetic view of human affairs in relation to a vaster universe than that 
of common dreams, by a purpose to etherealise and purify which only at 
moments may we share; but Mr. Moore has cared for none of these 


| things. Life has held for him no other reality than the reality of art, and 


art for him has been truly and completely the apprehensible form of life. 
20 
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Only an artist could be so patient, so fond, so discontented with his 
achievement, so wisely contented within the natural limits by which that 
achievement is determined. Among his most admired novels. are such 
purely objective books as Esther Waters and A Mummer’s Wife, yet books 
which are purely subjective (I assume that such terms are still current) 
are not less admired—witness Hail and Farewell. From among them all 
let me, then, choose a very few—choose, I say, for to take at random 
would be impertinent. 

Mr. Moore does not disguise his appreciation of Esther Waters. With a 
detachment and an admiration as complete as my own he speaks of his 
unashamed joy on reading the book five years after its first publication— 
“the book that among all books I should have cared most to write, and 
to have written it so much better than I ever dreamed it could be written.” 
It was written by ‘‘ the Englishman that was in me,” and its success was 
of the solid English kind that the author calls evil, for it snatched him, 
he says, from poverty. We need not deplore the nature or the consequence 
of that success: the book seems to me a perfect harmony, character, 
incident and air interweaving with unemphatic simplicity, rare in English 
novels and astonishing in the work of a young man. For how many years 
has my ear kept the echo of a half-page of beautiful prose—the passage 
in which, when the Gaffer’s horse had won, “ the flood of gold . . . the 
dear gold ” glittered through the little town. And such a music is distin- 
guishable in the whole narrative. Esther Waters is proof that, working 
upon unsophisticated characters, upon persons for whom the means 
of life present the sharpest problem (their human passions clinging 
pathetically around those means), he can conjure truth and beauty 
with equal fulness into his narrative. I refuse the notion that others 
may not be as familiar with it as myself, and I will leave Esther 
Waters for A Drama in Muslin and A Mummer’s Wife. It is not pre- 
tended that A Drama in Muslin is so good as Esther Waters, but Mr. 
Moore has thought it worthy of severe revision, the thirty years which 
passed between its first publication and its altered issue under the title 
Muslin having strangely sharpened the author’s conscience. In the Preface 
of 1915 he writes of the original form of the book : 


A Drama in Muslin isa link between two styles. . . . A comedy novel, 
written with sprightliness and wit. . . . The author used to be less careful 
of his literary appearance, neglecting to examine his sentences, and to scan them 
< often as one might expect from an admirer, not to say disciple, of Walter 

ater. 


He is at pains to tell you that Pater returned his admiration ; but was it 
indeed to the author of Esther Waters and A Drama in Muslin that Pater’s 
admiration was given, as to “ one that life . . . seems to have affected 
through his senses violently ” ; or was it to the critical Mr. George Moore, 
the author of Confessions and Impressions and the rest ? Compliments 
between our author and Pater are compliments between equals, and enlarge 
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the amenities of literature, if at the same time deepening its mysteries. 
Mr. Moore sees himself as “a soul-searcher, if ever there was one,” a 
misapprehension in which Pater’s admiration, mysterious as we find it, 
might naturally confirm him. Certainly the younger writer was serious 
enough to be a soul-searcher, and certainly his self-subordination through- 
out this novel is the plainest token of his seriousness. It is his characters 
that make his story, and I recall with pleasure the fact that Alice Barton 
has been allowed to dominate them and the infrequent excesses of the 
book by her simple human attractiveness : a quality which suffuses the 
whole and lingers over the close like a never quite fading sunset. The 
revision of the novel has not spoiled her, though it may prompt questions 
that are more easily asked than answered. In 1886, for instance, the 
gentlemen who attended a subscription ball continued it after the ladies 
had left, and danced with the servants ; and ‘“‘ Sir Charles had danced 
with the big housemaid, and every time he did the cross over he had slapped 
her on the stomach ” ; but in 1915 it was not her stomach but her belly. 
. . . Such a refinement bewilders me. Elsewhere the artist has worked 
differently. In 1886 May Gould, having already survived the birth and 
death of her first illegitimate child, confesses to Alice that she expects 
another, by another lover, and Alice feels a natural shock ; but in 1915 
May’s admission is merely one of general unworthiness and a lover, and 
no longer a second baby. The changes extend from the alteration of stops 
to the omission or condensation of chapters of Balzacian soliloquy. Mr. 
Moore himself suggests this reference, for he remarks that at the time A 
Drama in Muslin was written its author seems to have meditated a sort 
of small comédie humaine. All that need be remarked at this point is the 
passionate care with which our novelist has brooded upon finished and 
unfinished things, seldom satisfied with his own excellence, however easy 
he may seem with some of his later failures. 

To praise the third volume in what may be called Mr. Moore’s objective 
trilogy—I mean, A Mummer’s Wife—is but to repeat praise. Let the 
repetition be excused. A Mummer’s Wife disturbs and haunts, and if its 
horror is hard to endure, it is never merely raw. By what felicity is it that 
Mr. Moore, in his nervous exploration of commontragedy, has almost wholly 
avoided what is crude and vulgar ? A pious woman forsakes her husband 
for an actor, with whom she tours. She takes to drink, declines, loses her 
baby through sottishness, and falls, not unlamented, into sheer beastliness 
before she dies. Mere pains will not avail the artist who lacks this felicity, 
but Mr. Moore has both the delicate ear and the capacity for taking pains. 
Not even the farcical Mrs. Forest can destroy, though she may imperil, 
the sensitive impression, and there are passages in which that sensitiveness 
becomes subtle and profound, the author detecting, rather than imagining, 
in Kate Ede the occasional uprising of the lost notes of her earlier life, 
and prolonging them in brief, simple phrases. It is a piece of bare justice 
to remember that 4 Mummer’s Wife preceded by many years those novels 
of the Five Towns for which so many have thanked Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
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If I follow Mr. George Moore’s work as a novelist for a few moments 
longer it is because it seems easier to do so just now, and not because I 
prefer the novelist to the essayist. Let what has already been said be 
received as evidence that I am not prejudiced against his novels when I 
refer to some that seem bad or detestable. Need it be said that Evelyn 
Innes and Lewis Seymour and Some Women are in my mind ? To pass thus 
abruptly to these is to ignore those novels which are but intermittently or 
incompletely attractive—such as Vain Fortune and The Lake—or unattrac- 
tive but not detestable, such as Spring Days, the author’s opinion of which 
quite candidly supports my own. Evelyn Innes, then, is ruined by its 
wilful confusion of sexual and spiritual eroticism, by its excited vulgarity, 
by its restriction and exaggeration of interest. The reader may already 
have smiled at Evelyn’s first sight of Owen Asher : 


Her intense consciousness of this tall, aristocratic man frightened her. She saw 
the embroidered waistcoat, the slight hips, the gold moustache, and the sparkling 
grey eyes asked her questions to which her whole nature violently responded, 
and, though her feelings were inexplicable to herself, she was overcome with 
physical shame. 


Three pages later brings such an astonishing lapse of style as : 


In a sort of dream, through a sort of mist, she saw the embroidered waistcoat 
and the gold moustache, and when the small, grey, smiling eyes were raised from 
her face and looked at her, a delicious sensation penetrated through the very 
tissues of her flesh, and she experienced the tremor of a decisive moment. 


If my prayers might be heard, 1 would beseech the renewed comment of 
Johnson, who knew the phrase for this sort of thing. Evelyn Innes is 
a novel for the cultured, for those who, when it was written, lived by 
Wagner alone, or by Palestrina alone, or by the French impressionists 
alone, and now live by such later artists as echo the present jangling hour. 
It is unfortunate that, by the urgency of its zstheticism, such a book 
must needs become old-fashioned as soon as the zsthetic mode has 
changed. Evelyn and Owen and Ulick have the pathetic forlornness of a 
hat which isn’t very old but which it would be ridiculous to wear. But this 
is not a great matter: of far greater importance is the exaltation of the 
physical over the spiritual, which the spasmodic assertion of the spiritual 
(in Sister Teresa, the second half of the story) can do no more than disguise. 
In this simple recital of an opera-singer who, after the Moorish literary 
tradition, becomes mistress first of one man and then of another, and at 
length declines upon the Church, the physical absorbs the rest : Evelyn 
herself is one of whom you might say with Donne that it seemed her 
body thought, but her body only. When she kneels before the sacrament 
she thinks of God “ as intimately as she dare, excluding all thought of the 
young Galilean prophet and seer, allowing herself to think only of the 
exquisite doctrine.” The phrase “ exquisite doctrine ” is repeated in the 
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same paragraph, so pleasant is the discovery, although for myself it is not 
the phrase by which the message of Jesus Christ may be described. But 
exquisite indeed is Evelyn’s own doctrine which she thrusts upon the 
discarded Owen : 


__We have only a certain amount of force. A certain amount goes to support 
life, and the rest we may expend upon a lover, or upon our spiritual life. 


To her other lover she had already spoken in the same way : 


It seemed profanation to turn from these aspirations to the enjoyment of 
material love, and Evelyn looked at Ulick questioningly. But he said that life only 
became wrong when it ceased to aspire. 


Honest, unashamed lust needs no reader’s pardon, but lust smirking in 
religious weeds and religion poured into or alternating with sensuality is 
hard to endure. Mr. Moore says the book represents two years’ work, and 
it is distressing to turn from that prodigious effort with no nicer feeling 
than revulsion. Revulsion and regret sweep over the mind, with or without 
a faint surprise that the writing itself is no longer impeccable, betraying 
careless repetition and a scene so oddly extraneous as that of the sale of 
Evelyn’s furniture in Chapter III. of Sister Teresa. 

I could wish that the revision of A Modern Lover had not resulted in 
Lewis Seymour and Some Women. Our author calls the later book a story, 
and wrote it in the full sense of “an anecdote which appealed to my 
esthetic sense to-day as much as it did when I first discovered it.” The 
book is but a repeated episode, of which a single sentence is sufficient 
indication : 

These words made it plain to Lewis that if he could persuade Lucy to condone 
his conduct and forget it, he would one day be admitted to her bedroom. 


The description of women’s underwear may stimulate a fainting interest 
in certain novels, but I have found it ineffectual in this novel, as indeed 
in all those other books of our author’s in which he anticipates the slender 
audacities of the late Mlle. Gaby Deslys. Bad words would be wasted 
in defining the badness of this novel, which lies in the deepest trough 
between the waves of our original metaphor. As the expression of a 
young man’s wantonness the writing of Lewis Seymour would not be 
quite inexplicable, but Mr. Moore speaks of thirty-five years elapsing 
since the story appeared in its original form ; and with such plain words 
before me I gasp and say that nothing now is incredible, even while I 
find nothing credible. The tradition that Esther Waters and Lewis Seymour 
are the work of the same hand puts a strain upon my intelligence beyond 
that required by any dogma of religion or science, and I believe at length 
because it is impossible. 

So accepting, it is not difficult to collect fragments of a moral from all 
these fictions. Mr. Moore owes more than most writers to the fortunate 
choice of a subject. Like Shakespeare’s, his nature is subdued to what it 
works in. In a subject such as that of Lewis Seymour his lightness coagulates, 
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his drawing becomes common, his lack or refusal of humour becomes 
conspicuous. Coleridge declared that ‘“‘ the sensual and the dark rebel in 
vain.” It may be that for the artist all rebellion is vain—he comes not to 
destroy but to fulfil the law. His strife will be with the mulish or 
unstable mind which is part of his own mind, and which tempts him to 
easy acceptance, hasty indistinctness, uncostly satisfactions. When a man 
writes so well as Mr. Moore writes, the reader is apt to assume a property 
in his work, and to demand that he shall not too arbitrarily write for 
himself ; but the writer may properly retort that the true artist is to be 
trusted with his own gifts and medium. These demands are not easily 
reconcilable, yet I am driven to assert both, and so am annoyed with our 
author at the dilemma so cunningly presented. 


Ill 


If the same note of sensuality is to be heard too frequently in Mr. 
Moore’s other books—I mean in those which are not avowedly fictions— 
it would be foolish to repeat what I have just said merely for the sake 
of averring that I find as much to deplore in (for example) the episode 
of “The Lovers of Orelai” (in Memoirs of My Dead Life) as in Lewts 
Seymour. But it is not unnecessary to say that this episode illustrates as 
clearly as any of these books the power of style to diminish offence by 
distracting the mind from attention to it; and Mr. Moore is served 
supremely well where that service is most needed. 

Of that fine quality which sweetens prose with immortality a yet better 
example is found in the chapter “‘ Resurgam.” ‘‘ I was in London when 
my brother wrote me that mother was ill ’’—so runs the first sentence. 
“T shall be sitting in the same room where I sit now, writing the same 
lines that I am now writing : I believe that, again, a few years later my 
ashes will swing in the moveless and silent depths of the Pacific Ocean, 
and that the same figures, the same nymphs, and the same faun will 
dance around me again ”’—so runs the last. Between these sentences Mr. 
Moore has written—I will not say with complete naturalness, for I cannot 
apprehend his naturalness, but with a fortunate forgetfulness of those 
qualities which are so easily assumed, and which, in another writer, we 
might dismiss as cynical or provoking affectations : 


One day the silence of the woods was broken by the sound of a mason’s hammer, 
and on making inquiry from a passing workman—his hodman probably—I 
learned that on opening the vault it had been discovered that there was not room 
for another coffin. But no enlargement of the vault was necessary ; a couple of 
more shelves was all that would be wanted for many a year to come. His meaning 
was not to be mistaken—when two more shelves had been added there would be 
room for my brothers, myself, and my sister, but the next generation would have 
to order that a further excavation be made in the hill or look out for a new burial- 
ground. He stood looking at me, and I watched for a moment a fine young man 
whose eyes were pale as the landscape, and I wondered if he expected me to say 
that I was glad that things had turned out very well. . . . The sound of the 
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mason’s hammer got upon my nerves, and feeling the wood to be no longer a 
place for meditation, I wandered round the shore as far as the old boat-house, 
wondering how it was that the words of a simple peasant could have succeeded in 
producing such a strange revulsion of feeling in me. No doubt it was the intensity 
with which I realised the fact that we are never far from death, none of us, that 
made it seem as if I were thinking on this subject for the first time. 


On another page he writes : ‘‘ We are so constituted that the true and the 
false overlap each other, and so subtly that no analysis can determine 
where one ends and the other begins.’”’ Such a phrase confirms a favourite 
notion that every man writes somewhere—yes, unguardedly, but clearly 
enough—his own essential character. Hardly does this chapter betray a 
single failure in feeling or in expression, for it would be stupid to object 
to the repeated use of “ admire,” and perhaps too exacting to regret the 
prolonged playing with the fancy that in such or such a way would the 
author arrange his own funeral. Let us, rather, hasten to the three volumes 
of Hail and Farewell and read : 


Ever since the day that I strayed into my garden and it had been revealed to 
me as I walked therein that Catholics had not written a book worth reading since 
the Reformation, my belief had never faltered that I was an instrument in the 
hands of the gods, and that their mighty purpose was the liberation of my country 
from priestcraft. 


Seldom has an intellectual purpose achieved a more imaginative work. 
*“ I have been led to write it, by whom I know not, but I have been led 
by the hand like a little child.” Plenary inspiration is a hard doctrine, 
even for theologians. I remember that in the second volume of Hail and 
Farewell the author of Celibates and Lewis Seymour is revolted by his 
first reading of the Old Testament. ‘‘ ‘ The filthiest God that ever came 
out of Asia,’ I said, and, throwing down the book, walked out of the 
house.” But when he reads the New Testament he is entranced, and there 
is no longer any question of inspiration or revulsion. Just so might the 
simple reader fling down these three volumes, perhaps amused and then 
(less sophisticated than his author) ashamed of being amused at the 
scandalous chronicler of others’ lives, sick of a surfeit of ignoble medita- 
tions and malicious attributions ; and then, again, turning to a new page, 
a new charm is felt, malice is forgot, and the simple reader gains a new 
pleasure for memory. 

Never, I repeat, was writer more zealous than Mr. George Moore 
in the pursuit of his calling. He devotes not merely himself but his friends 
and acquaintances to his art ; if he is free with himself, he is yet freer with 
others, sacrificing them with unhesitating generosity. “ O grave, where is 
thy victory ? ” he cries, for the mercies of oblivion are removed from his 
subjects, who might well plead for the milder sting of death. “ It is time, 
cries Hazlitt to Gifford, pricked into fury in the vindication of his friends— 
“it is time you were told what you are” ; and with something of moral 
ardour in his tones he burns up the immortal part of that rash pedant. 
Mr. Moore, who would repudiate moral ardour, devotes himself to the 
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incineration of his friends. He tells us what things they are, and draws 
upon the intimacies of remote or recent conversation for the exhibition 
of their nakedness beneath the bright texture of his prose. De Quincey 
himself was a tender fool to this later master ; an insuppressible admiration 
for his subjects distinguishes his raillery from that of Mr. Moore, whose 
satire knows neither scruple nor difficulty. I shall not extend these pages 
by naming his victims ; far easier and pleasanter is it to remark that of 
those who are treated at length there are two, if two only, AZ. and Edward 
Martyn, who escape his wintry analysis. Unnecessary is it to add that in 
this practice of romantic biography his own character is developed with a 
fulness which may exceed his intention, and no one will dispute the 
author’s right to do what he can with himself ; it is only when he passes 
beyond his private kingdom that questions arise and will not hush. 

But it would be precipitate to turn from Hail and Farewell without 
emphasising one thing, namely, that it is the book in which the author 
has discovered a complete and beautiful expressiveness. It embodies 
whatever virtues are to be found in the purely critical writings, and I 
think its intellectual excellence is not matched anywhere save in the 
opening chapters of Avowals. I do not know to what degree of complici 
Mr. Edmund Gosse might confess, but in Mr. Moore’s conversations wit 
him upon an attractive thesis (that prose in England has attracted only 
the subaltern mind) he has very fairly assigned Mr. Gosse a creditable 
part, if occasional felinities be overlooked. These conversations, and 
indeed the whole of Avowals, are rich with understanding. In a hundred 
pages the course of prose narrative is followed so swiftly and so lightly 
that not until the end is reached do you add, so surely, and observe with 
how vivid an intelligence the author has worked. Obviously the first 
reminder is of Landor, and if these conversations have not the noble 
gravity of Landor’s, if they have only the attractive grace and not the 
strength of the Imaginary Conversations, that is because Mr. Moore is not 
Landor. In one thing, perhaps, it is to be wished that he had followed 
Landor—in his silences. Avowals contains pages which assert the author’s 
grievance against the public, or the libraries which pretend to represent 
the public ; an assertion which he has since repeated. Need he recriminate ? 
He has challenged the world, and the world has but replied in its old way. 


IV 


It was at the end of asummer evening, long after his usual bedtime, that Joseph, 
sitting on his grandmother’s knee, heard her tell that Kish having lost his asses 
sent Saul, his son, to seek them in the land of the Benjamites and the land of 
Shalisha, whither they might have strayed. 


With such a melodious phrase does The Brook Kerith open. It is the 
fruit of eighteen years’ constant companionship of the Bible. Mr. Moore 
has explained the precise difficulty of which this ‘“‘ Syrian story ” offers 
a solution ; the difficulty, namely, of forming a distinct conception of the 
character of Jesus Christ from the study of the synoptic Gospels. “ At 
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one time He is as meek as an Essene and at another He rages like St. John 
the Baptist.” A friend mentioning a book in which it is argued that Jesus 
did not die on the Cross but swooned, Mr. Moore answered instantly, 
“If He did not die on the Cross He may have lived to meet Paul.” Closer 
reading of the Gospels seemed to offer confirmation. “ If He did not die 
on the Cross He waked from His swoon to find that everything He believed 
was false. What an extraordinary subject for a story!’’ Our author saw it 
as a grand opportunity for the psychological narrative which had always 
tempted him ; and so he imagines a young shepherd of the Essenes, on 
the Jordan, coming under John’s influence and being baptized by him ; 
and then, after the Baptist’s death, obsessed by the common notion of the 
imminent end of the world, He becomes violent in His preaching and the 
sweetness of the Sermon on the Mount disappears in prophetic fury. He 
is crucified but not killed : how, then, will life reconstruct itself for Him? 
“It is probable that He would take refuge from Himself in His trade .. . 
and He will find Himself able to look back upon the past and ponder on. 
it.” It is in this way that Mr. Moore has pursued his problem. So the 
breathing body is dragged from the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea and at 
length He returns to the Essenes to resume the shepherd’s trade, the 
silence of Jesus upon all that had happened being “ a part of the psychology 
of the anecdote.” Jesus cannot speak nor even think of these things, and 
it is to preserve His sanity that He devotes Himself again to the flock. 
Not until twelve years have passed does He begin to look back ; and who 
would believe Him then ? So He lives on, an ageing man, drawing a simple 
satisfaction from His shepherd’s toil, until, by an immense dramatic 
fatality, Paul comes to the settlement for shelter on his way to Rome— 
Paul, for whom the central fact of his passionate spiritual life was the 
resurrection ! The apostle recites his story to the Essenes, and when he 
leaves, it is for the shepherd Jesus to show him the way. But Paul is aware 
of the shepherd’s assertion of his identity, and is afraid lest some chance 
word might revive Jesus’s madness. : 


I did not speak of myself as the Messiah, but as an Essene who during some 
frenzied months believed himself to be the Messiah. But, shepherd, Paul answered, 
the Messiah promised to the Jews was Jesus of Nazareth, who was raised by his 
Father from the dead, and thou sayest that thou art the same. If thou didst once ~ 
believe thyself to be the Messiah thou hast repented thy blasphemy. Let us talk 
no more about the Messiah. In the desert these twenty years, Jesus answered. 
But not till now did I know my folly had borne fruit. Nor do I know now if Joseph 
knew that a story had been set going. It may be that the story was not set going 
till after his death. Now it seems too late to go into the field thou hast sown with 
tares instead of corn. 


So Jesus pleads, showing hands and feet for testimony that He had hung 
but not died on the Cross ; but Paul, “‘ rapt in the Jesus of his imagina- 
tion,” answers that his Christ is not of this world ; and in this sad, pro- 


~ found antagonism they part. Jesus disappears and Paul journeys to Rome— 


“the rest of his story is unknown.” 
2P 
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I have briefly interwoven the author’s explanation with the main facts 
of his story. The Brook Kerith follows unconsciously the path traced by 
certain earlier imaginative ““ lives,”* of which the Essene origin of Jesus 
is a common assumption. Common likewise is the idea of the revival of 
the crucified body, in one of these narratives Jesus afterwards appearing 
to Mary and meeting the disciples at the Mount of Olives, there taking 
leave of them and walking away until a mountain cloud concealed Him ; 
and from that time He continued to direct the Essenes, emerging but 
rarely into notice, as when He appeared to Paul on his way to Damascus. 
These antecedent stories are referred to, not to show the likeness of 
invention but the likeness of aim and attitude, for in one thing they concur 
with Mr. Moore’s enormous chronicle, in a sedulous attempt to rationalise 
the received story of Jesus Christ. And because of the prevalence of this 
aim The Brook Kerith, for all its gravity and care, is an intellectual rather 
than an imaginative work. Mr. Moore makes Jesus a madman, consumed 
with a fierce egoism, creature of furious hatred and arrogant righteous- 
ness ; and only crucifixion and recovery from the dark edge of death at 
length reclaim his lost intellect. It is Mr. Moore’s disadvantage that the 
Gospels are so well known that his rational harmony of their story merely 
diminishes the character of Jesus, denuding it of power even if making 
its outline sharper. Nevertheless, I think The Brook Kerith bears more 
plainly than any other of Mr. Moore’s books the witness of his genius as 
well as its limitations; and the fact that, after so many years of novel- 
writing and quasi biographical-writing, he should be able to conceive and 
complete a work of such lovely if not quite unlaboured detail is proof that 
he is, in a rare degree, a man of letters. 


V 


The literary artists of any age can easily be numbered, and in our own 
age the honourable few include Mr. George Moore. I do not presume to 
assess the part of his achievement which may be due to native gift and the 
part which may be due to labour. He has loyally co-operated with a kind 
Providence and shown us an admirable example of intensive cultivation. 
Had he never visited France he might never have simulated the licentious- 
ness which English readers are usually content to admire in a foreign 
tongue ; he might have escaped the naive vulgarity of trying to astonish 
those who, being of mature years, are insusceptible to shock but irritable 
at the attempt. He has such a fondness for sensualising the relations 
between men and women that he seems to be unaware of the common- 
ness of his women. They do not interest, ‘‘ their sense is with their senses 
all mixed in,” but they are not “ destroyed by subtlety.” They are all too 
simple. Forgivable warmth of passion is wanting, never once is your own 
heart involved in the sexual adventures so fondly presented by Mr. Moore. 
You are conscious only of a cold wantonness. There is talk of desire 


* Schweitzer. The Quest of the Historical Fesus. 
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gratified or dreading gratification ; but of the quick breath of desire no 
more than is communicated by Congreve or Wycherley. I am ill at 
these distinctions : I feel but the opposition. of temperament and cannot 
make my dislike rational. Mr. Moore, who has the instincts of an imagina- 
tive writer, will know how little strength there is in reasons when tempera- 
mental differences are active. Even the latter pages of Vale are staled with 
the rankness of : | 


“ You don’t mind, darling, if I don’t see you to-night ? I prefer to tell you 
has asked me if he might come to my room. I can’t well refuse. You don’t mind ? ” 


This unhappy proclivity might be ignored if Mr. Moore’s work could be 
ignored, but once again he is an artist, and he has said: ‘“‘ If we would 
appreciate a writer we must take into account his attitude towards life, we 
must discover if his vision is mean or noble, spiritual or material, narrow 
or wide.” Petulantly one cries, Why should Mr. Moore make the discovery 
at once so unwelcome and so inevitable ? 

Let the vexation subside in the memory of that quality which makes his 
prose beautiful. Sometimes he looks back upon life with the eyes of a 
child, in a rekindling reverie, and then you hear a lovely music in the 
pages of Memoirs of My Dead Life, Hail and Farewell, and Avowals. The 
words follow the thought, effortless as the thought, flowing after the 
thought as shadow follows light. It is lyrical prose, having this in common 
with the lyric, that its melody lives almost of itself, half disengaged from 
its substance, as in a lyric of Campion or Shelley. It is a delicious air, thin 
and fine, wanting the weight and power of more completely masculine 
work, but wanting nothing of lightness and brightness. Perhaps its uncom- 
plicated sweetness is most winning in the earlier chapters of The Brook 
Kerith, pouring in clear monotone over the sunny shallows of a child’s 
life, or in those later chapters where the shepherd Jesus searches the hills 
for a young ram. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


By H. C. HARWOOD 


F Anthony Trollope were not so eminently Victorian and had not so 
loved peace and front-bench politics, fatness and fox-hunting, his 
novels would not to-day be unjustly neglected. Thackeray and 
Dickens, whom their age displeased, flatter us by appearing as the 

forerunners of our own rebellion. Trollope admired the aristocracy, 
and thought that such people as Oliver Twist were invented by the news- 
papers. Of course a man may become poor by extravagance or by backing 
a scoundrel’s bill, as he may become rich by inheritance or by marriage, 
but even the wage-earning classes—that is to say, parsons and lawyers—can 
usually make both ends of the year meet. He is the strongest Conservative 
that ever stood in the Liberal interest ; and would agree with his Mrs. 
Bunce that the only shilling of her husband’s wages misspent was the 
shilling which he gave to his union. Yet nowadays this should no longer 
be reckoned against Trollope. The Liberalism and Radicalism of his age 
are equally with his own indifferentism obsolete, and he himself, like the 
crinoline, is so old-fashioned that it is better to term him classical. 

Two circumstances of his life confirmed his natural defects. In his boy- 
hood and early youth he was very poor and unhappy, and when he seriously 
entered upon literature he was already middle-aged. His father was a 
barrister who possessed some ability, but who, for various reasons, chiefly 
because he was at once unamiable and sanguine, fell into extreme penury. 
Anthony went to Harrow as a day-boy, to Winchester, and then again to 
Harrow. An awkward and purblind day-boy, whose schools’ bills were 
notoriously left unpaid and who arrived in class muddy from a long 
tramp, was, of course, ill-used by his masters as well as by his contem- 
poraries. Debarred from sport and incapable of study, he enviously 
watched the workings of this society from which he was excluded, or 
relapsed into long-continued day-dreams. Having failed to win a scholar- 
ship at Oxford, he obtained through the influence of family friends the 
choice of two appointments, the one a commission in an Austrian cavalry | 
regiment and the other a clerkship in the General Post Office. Eventually, 
because he was ignorant of modern languages and of most other things, 
he accepted the clerkship. Civil Servants, unfortunately, were then only 
a little better paid than they are now, and the inadequacy of his {go 
per annum brought upon him debt and something of disgrace, until in 
desperation he left London for unpopular but well-remunerated duties in 
the West of Ireland. There hunting and happiness began. 

Before therefore we reckon smugness as a moral as well as an zsthetic 
defect in Trollope, those circumstances must be considered. Many writers, 
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Dickens among them, have had difficult beginnings, but what beginning 
as difficult as this? To be at Harrow as a day-boy; to be in the Civil 
Service—as an inefficient post-office clerk ; to hunt—in Ireland on £400 
a year ; to be a rising young author—at forty-five ; to be, in short, the 
shabbiest genteel. Your poor general servant who eats the leavings from 
the dining-room is not to be pitied by you who eat meat hot on clean 
plates more than by whoever eats no meat at all. Trollope must needs 
admire those on whom he waited, and must needs, when his time came 
to sit among them, estimate highly the upper and upper middle classes. 

This snobbishness would have been corrected by close and humorous 
observation, but in Trollope, unfortunately, observation and representation 
were divided by a great gap of time. During his early and unproductive 
years he amassed considerable material, but he was forty before he 
succeeded in tapping this store, which once tapped was never replenished. 
With Jane Austen observation and technique of writing developed together, 
and consequently, although her personal activities were’ much more 
narrowly limited than those of Trollope, who led a varied if uneventful 
life in many countries and societies, her outlook is on the whole broader 
and more tolerant than his ; he has more of the spinster. Her limitations 
might be defended as the result of a perhaps too fastidious choice, and his 
are starkly apparent as limitations of understanding. 

A. less important handicap was his lack of invention. In his best work 
it is an advantage. The smoothness of the novel’s progress, the moderation 
of his judgment, and the convincing realism of incidents which seem 
determined by the idiosyncrasies of the character rather than by the 


policy of the author are together a welcome relief from the grotesqueries 


and strained sentiment of Dickens and from the nagging restlessness of 
Thackeray. In Trollope’s inferior work, however, when his types have 
become wearisome both to him and to the reader, this lack of invention 
gives us blank abysses of dullness. Once the genius is dimmed there is 
no artificial light to take its place. He lacked the professional skill which 
enabled his great rivals to fill in with the second rate, with well-practised 
tricks of satire or humour, and, finding no more magic in the flat passage 
of his pen, we thought grumpily that he was growing old. 
The much-discussed facility of Trollope, mainly deduced from his 
Autobiography, is another proof of his amateurishness. It was not genuine. 
Your really facile writer need not write according to the clock, nor prescribe 
for himself a minimum rate of production. Because Trollope came late 


to writing, and because he had to write in stray hours snatched from his 


regular employment, he made and kept these rules. Always before him 
lay the fear that some day he would have to write in a great hurry lest he 
break his engagements to his publisher or editor, as, he knew, Thackeray 
had to write. In that event he knew that for want of journalistic experience 
he would be miserable and would scamp his work. Therefore he was 
careful to keep to hand in his desk a good balance, amounting when he 


died to half a dozen novels. 
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Yes, Trollope was forty when The Warden was published. ‘Two bad novels 
about Ireland and one bad historical novel stood to his discredit, if indeed 
they had anywhere been noticed sufficiently for that, but five years had 
passed since the latest of them. They were related to his real career much 
as the little books of verse which some judges write on circuit are related 
to their professional reputations. He had left Ireland and was conducting, 
mainly on horseback and between meets, an inquiry into rural postal 
deliveries in the West of England. A distant view of Salisbury Cathedral | 
and some newspaper chatter about sinecures prompted him to write a 
sympathetic and humorous description of a mild old man who is suddenly 
held up in the Times to public obloquy because he has been made Warden 
of Almshouses of which the endowments have in the course of centuries 
been mainly diverted into the Warden’s remuneration. Some weak satire on 
contemporary prelates and some parodies of Dickens and Carlyle expand 
the story to marketable size. Such were the mean beginnings of the great 
Barchester series, and such was the work which first won Trollope praise. 

At first sight it is rather curious that when Trollope was writing about _ 
the Irish countryside, which he knew quite well, his genius had no scope, 
but that when he wrote about a cathedral city, although London was 
the only cathedral city in which he had lived, he achieved an astounding 
success. A partial explanation is that he knew the general English character 
better than the Irish character, but there is more than that behind. The 
land which was to him a naked land of exile, or at least a suburb of England, 
inhabited by the lower middle classes clumsily aping their betters, could 
not arouse his genuine interests or liberate his powers from their long 
repression, while, on the other hand, the city of scholars and gentlemen, 
in which the very gutters ran with rich preferments, and the solid, well-kept 
country houses by which he nervously and insecurely flitted, formed his 
spiritual home, embodied his day-dreams and called out the expression 
of all his talents. 

The next novel,.Barchester Towers, showed what these talents were, 
although as yet the love passages are a little dry and formal, and the 
character studies are incompletely comprehensive, as is natural in a 
primarily humorous work. It is no more than the slightly scandalous 
gossip of Barchester, a ‘‘ quiet town in the West of England, more remark- 
able for the beauty of its cathedral and the antiquity of its monuments 
than for any commercial prosperity.” What makes the gossip absorbing 
is that we know the people, know them so thoroughly and acclaim some 
so certainly as our friends, that only in retrospect can we perceive the 
brevity and simplicity of their introduction. It is true that our knowledge 
has no element of true intimacy, that we cannot project, and are not asked 
to project, our own personalities into them; but it is equally true that they 
are real persons and never inhuman and theatrical representations of 
comic traits. Even the scamps, even the abominable Mr. Slope, are 
homely and familiar, and Mr. Slope in his abominations falls into no 
excess. His worst fault was that he was ill-bred. 
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The old Bishop lies dying, and the Tories are going out of office. If 
the former action is the sooner complete, Archdeacon Grantly, the Bishop’s 
son, will be given the bishopric. “‘ He knew it must be now or never. He 
was already over fifty, and there was little chance that his friends who 
were now leaving office would soon return to it. . . . Then he thought 
long and sadly in deep silence, and then gazed at that still living face, and 
then at last dared to ask himself whether he really longed for his father’s 
death.” The Archdeacon decided that he did not. The Bishop survived the 
Ministry, and so was succeeded by the evangelical Dr. Proudie, against 
whom, and more particularly against whose wife and chaplain, the Arch- 
deacon begins his unending warfare. 

So long as the wife and the chaplain agreed they could very comfortably 
manage the Bishop and outwit his enemies. But the time came when Mr. 
Slope designed to marry the Archdeacon’s sister-in-law, and had to 

-combat Mrs. Proudie for the Bishop’s ear. That ear was given him for a 
short time in the Bishop’s study, but, alas! in another place another com- 
manded it, and in the end Mr. Slope was worsted, and took a chapel near 
Baker Street and married a brewer’s widow. 

_Where the humour is so pervasive, and where so little depends on 
single situations or verbal witticisms, adequate quotation is difficult. But 
~recall Mrs. Proudie’s reception where among the guests is Bertie Stanhope, 
only son of a prebendary who is compelled by his health to reside at the 

Riviera. Bertie, too, had been intended for the Church, but he left Cam- 

bridge after a term in disgust. Studies for the Bar convinced him of his 
talents for painting, and he thereafter moved to Rome, whence he wrote 

“that he was already an acolyte of the Jesuits and that he was about to 

start with others for Palestine on a mission for converting Jews. He did 

go to Judea, but, being unable to convert the Jews, was converted by 
them.”’ Now he is a sculptor with no religious prejudices : 


“‘ Bishop of Barchester, I presume?” said Bertie Stanhope. “ I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance. We are in rather close quarters here, aren’t we?” 

Indeed they had hardly room to move themselves. 

** Do you like Barchester on the whole ? ” asked Bertie. 

The Bishop, looking dignified, said that he did like Barchester. 

‘* You’ve not been here very long, I believe ? ”’ said Bertie. 

“ No—not long,” said the Bishop, and tried again to make his way between the 
back of the sofa and a heavy rector. 

“‘ You weren’t a bishop before, were you?” 

Dr. Proudie explained that this was the first diocese he had held. 

“Ah, I thought so!” said Bertie; “ but you are changed about sometimes, 


aren’t you?” i 

“ Translations are occasionally made,” said Dr. Proudie ; ‘“‘ but not so frequently 
as in former days.” 

“'They’ve cut them down to pretty much the same figure, haven’t they? But 
the work I suppose is different ? Is there much to do here at Barchester ?”’ 

“ The work of a bishop of the Church of England,” said Dr. Proudie with much . 
dignity, “is not easy. The responsibility which he has to bear is very great 


indeed.” 
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“Ts it?” said Bertie, opening wide his wonderful blue eyes. “* Well, I never 
was afraid of responsibility. I once had thoughts of being a bishop myself. 

“‘ Had thoughts of being a bishop !”’ ad 

“That is, a parson—a parson first, you know, and a bishop afterwards. If I 
had once begun, I’d have stuck toit. But on the whole I like the Church of Rome 
best. By-the-bye, do you know much about the Jews ? ” 


Next year appeared The Three Clerks and Doctor Thorne. Most of the 
former’s scenes are set in London and in a Government office. Here 
Trollope shows again the shyness and self-consciousness from which he 
suffered when striking a new line, and, as in the Warden, veils this with 
commonplace satire; but the book’s chief weakness is that Trollope 
covered all the ground again and more successfully in his later works. 
The experiences of one of the three clerks, Charley Tudor, had once been 
his own. Doctor Thorne, on the other hand, the third of the Barchester 
series, marks the ripeness of his genius. The story of the delayed and 
difficult engagement between Frank Gresham and Mary Thorne 1s not in 
itself important, although the love scenes are honestly and convincingly 
written, and the interest is adequately maintained. Where Trollope excels 
is in his treatment of those ever-topical problems presented by the change 
of wealth and power from the hands of a debased aristocracy to the hands 
of a raw plutocracy. To represent the former class stand first the noble 
Whig house of De Courcy, and, secondly, the Tory squirearchy of the 
Greshams. The De Courcys are utterly vile. The men are selfish, dissi- 
pated, and extravagant ; the women stupid, proud, and avaricious ; both 
alike cling to shadows of their old distinction, and from their ugly castle 
dictate to an impoverished countryside. Squire Gresham, more amiable 
than they, has been ruined by marriage into their clan and by the attempt 
to maintain his position in the county. Both families, while grumbling at 
the new rich, scheme to marry their money. On the other side are Moffat, 
a tailor’s son, duped by the old tradition but holding cautiously to his 
wealth ; Sir Roger Scatcherd, the railway contractor, who can find nothing 
upon which to expend his half-million but politics, and has no pleasure 
but in drink ; and the admirable Miss Dunstable, who enjoys and despises 
the society to which a patent ointment has bought admission. Among all 
these Trollope keeps a perfect mean. His sensibilities, now surest and 
most delicate, preserve him from exaggeration and partisanship. He 
pities and forgives both wealth and birth ; guesses the especial temptations 
of both ; and concludes that virtue is only easy for the professional classes. 

By his next novel, The Berirams, Trollope and his readers alike were 
disappointed. While writing it he was much occupied by his official 
business. He was also travelling. He took his characters with him to 
Palestine, where he sets some chapters of cynical humour ; and in the 
evenings, after having gone the rounds with the Edinburgh postman, he 
wrote love scenes, which appear, even judged by modern standards, as 
bitter and futile. ‘Towards the end it is obviously his only aim to have the 
wretched thing finished. Nevertheless, 2 gloomy grandeur hovers about 
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the main theme. The two brilliant and beautiful young people whose 
story is told seem at the beginning to be about to enter upon dazzling and 
honourable careers, and the introduction of their respective failings, the 
rashness of the man and the materialism of the woman, is effected with 
considerable craft. So complete, however, is their shipwreck, and so 
revolting is their moral and intellectual incoherence caused thereby, that 
Trollope’s promise to them of some kind of dim, ultimate happiness 
together leaves the reader cold. 

After another unsuccessful attempt to do well with Ireland, Trollope 
wrote as a serial his fourth Barchester novel, Framley Parsonage. His 
aims were frankly low. As he had no excessive allowance of time he thought 
that he could not do better than to use a familiar setting and Mrs. Proudie. 
Mrs. Proudie carried him through, through to the last chapter, charac- 
teristically, if untruly, entitled “ How they were all married, had two 
children, and lived happy ever after.” Those who favour the Archdeacon’s 
faction will be pleased to be reminded how Griselda Grantly did at last 
succeed in marrying the eldest son of a marquis, while Olivia Proudie 
only found an elderly widower with three children and a curacy at Bethnal 
Green. Mrs. Proudie at one time fostered a rumour that Miss Grantly 


had been jilted, and after her own girl’s wedding breakfast referred to this 


disappointment so : ‘‘ God bless you, my dear children. When I see your 
perfect happiness, and think of the terrible calamity which has fallen on 
our unfortunate neighbours, I cannot but acknowledge His infinite mercy 
and goodness. The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away.” 

Then came Orley Farm. Lady Mason, long before the novel begins, 
had forged a codicil to her husband’s will for the benefit of her son and 
to the detriment of her stepsons. The will was at the time contested, but 
was upheld. Now a fresh piece of evidence comes to light and legal pro- 
ceedings are taken against her. Her son is now grown up. She has many 
friends, including an old squire, who would protect her by marrying her. 
The evidence is inconclusive, and the prosecution appears to be directed 
by the petty malice of her connections. She has, in fact, an admirable 
fighting chance, and fight of course she must, but she is no longer the 
desperate girl who effected the crime. Not only is she weakened by long 
years of hypocrisy and security, but she is now oppressed by the horrible 
solitude to which her enforced reticence confines her. With two men 
especially her relations are painful—with her priggish, confident son, 
who ignores her danger, and with her elderly lover, to whom at last she 
confesses, sobbing, upon her knees. The trial occupies the closing chapters. 
Her defence lies in the dirty but capable hands of old Chaffanbrass, who 
defended so many of Trollope’s people. She is acquitted, confesses to her 
son, and restores the property to the rightful heir, 

This is an extremely long novel. Whether length is in itself, as the author 
believed, a merit may be doubted, but it is no small achievement to have 
made so long a book as concentrated and intense as is Orley Farm. Indeed, 
a grudging reader might rather complain that it is too short for the sufhi- 
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cient elaboration of the conclusion. Trollope, although the author of one 
play, was naturally averse from methods distinctively dramatic. He aimed 
at a slow development of interest which neither culminates in, nor is 
interrupted by, any startling event, and at a presentation of character 
through the vehicle of speech and sentiment, not of action. Where his theme 
is some slight love-affair or pecuniary embarrassment, the reader’s attention, 
it must be admitted, may often stray toward the humorous accidents. 
Where as in Orley Farm ‘Trollope has found a simple but unhackneyed 
theme, the full extent of his marvellous powers is displayed. This, indeed, 
is his finest work. As Lady Mason is more nearly pursued by the con- 
sequences of her old crime, as her resistance weakens, her anxieties increase 
and her friends suffer with, but apart from, her suffering, she passes up on 
to the plane of tragedy, to be realised as one of the greatest and most 
significant figures in fiction. She puts on something of the awful and 
superhuman, the more awful, it may be, because buskins are not clapped 
upon her feet and no sublime thunderbolts threaten her bowed head. 

Trollope was still only forty-seven when Orley Farm appeared, but the 
history of his subsequent work is the history of an at first slow and irregular, 
then precipitous decline. His immediately succeeding novel is Rachel Ray, 
only memorable because its appearance as a serial in Good Words had to 
be suspended by reason of references to the immoral pastime of dancing ; 
but the last two novels of the Barchester series were better calculated to 
preserve his reputation. 

The Small House at Allington, strictly speaking, lay beyond the borders 
of Barset, but the sinister influence of the De Courcys upon its fortunes 
justifies the book’s inclusion in the Barchester canon. The heroine, Lily 
Dale, loses her lover, Crosbie, to Lady Alexandrina de Courcy, and her 
lover is properly punished for his defection and his ambition. Lily herself 
is excellently presented with her light, mocking humour, her passion and 
her courage, and there is much interest in Crosbie’s vacillations between 
his affection and his shrewd self-regard. 'The minor characters, however, 
are mostly thin. John Eames, Lily’s other wooer, is Charley Tudor of the 
Three Clerks again, and his misadventures are Charley’s, now described 
with more cunning and ease. Over all hangs a shadow of weariness. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset parades all the old favourites for their 
farewell, and Trollope’s gusto is regained. Mr. Crawley, the perpetual 
curate of Hogglestock, “ a man known by all who knew anything of him 
to be very poor—an unhappy, moody, disappointed man,” and his wife, 
whose pride has been destroyed by her family’s infinite miseries," but 
whose courage remains undiminished, appear to the reader as more subtly, 
if more ruggedly, presented than the plumper, comelier inhabitants of 
Barsetshire. T'rollope’s conception, however, of all his Barset people has 
grown deeper and more subtle. It is not that they are more changed than 
the passage of years changes all living things, but, as a growing intimacy 
will open to us new feelings and motives in our acquaintances, Trollope’s 
incessant meditation upon his characters brought him to a closer analysis 
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and a stronger sympathy. His earlier humour cannot fairly be called 
superficial, but it is partial when a more comprehensive survey would 
have blurred its definiteness. In the Last Chronicle his records are sup- 
plemented by a natural and unstrained pathos. Even when pathos is simply 
and exclusively the aim, as in the account of Mr. Harding’s illness and 
death from which the following quotation is taken, there are no false 
notes, no inconsistencies, and the mild, sweet nature of that old man is 
still shot with a certain childishness : 


It was sometimes sad enough to watch him as he sat alone. He would have 
a book near him, and for a while would keep it in his hands. But he had a habit 
when he was sure that he was not watched of creeping up to a great black wooden 
case which always stood in one corner. Mr. Harding when he was younger had 
been a performer on the violoncello, and in this case there was still the instrument 
from which he had been wont to extract the sounds which he had so dearly loved. 
After his illness he never again asked for his bow ; even before that illness his hand 
had greatly failed him. But it had become known that he had once dragged the 
instrument forth when he had thought the house to be nearly deserted ; and a wail 
of sounds had been heard, very low, very short-lived, recurring now and again at 
fitful intervals. In these latter days, of which I am now speaking, he would not 
draw the instrument out of its case. Indeed, he was aware that it was too heavy 
for him to handle. But he would open the prison door, and he would gaze upon 
the thing that he loved, and he would pass his fingers among the loved strings, 
and ever and anon he would produce from one of them an almost unearthly sound. 
And then he would pause, never daring to produce two such notes in succession, 
—one close upon the other. He imagined that none knew of the folly of his old 
fingers which could not keep themselves from touching the wires, but when that 
low wail was heard through the house like the last dying note of a dirge they would 
all know that Mr. Harding was visiting his ancient friend. 


Trollope was conscious that his continued concern with the people of 
Barset could be brought as proof of the infertility of his imagination. In 
his Autobiography he tells how he overheard in the Atheneum Club two 
clergymen deploring the reappearance of Mrs. Proudie and of the Arch- 
deacon, and how springing between them he swore to kill Mrs. Proudie 
that night. So he wrote : “ Barset has been to me a real county and its 
city a real city ; the spires and towers have been before my eyes, and the 
voices of the people are known to my-ears. To them all I now say farewell. 
That I have been forced to wander among them too long by my love of 
old friendships may be more readily forgiven when I repeat with some 
solemnity of assurance the promise made in my title, that this shall be the 
last chronicle of Barset.’’ His regrets at his own resolution may have been 
lessened by the failure of The Claverings, a novel of his published in the 
same year as was the Last Chronicle and dealing with a similar class of 
society. This book is not a complete failure. It is not dull. But half the 
characters, half the comedy are imitated from his earlier work. You have 
the hard young woman who denies love and marries for ambition ; the young 
man who is too readily engaged ; the adventuress; the fortune-hunting 
young noble; a curate like a young Mr. Crawley; and a squarson like a 
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dimmer Grantly. As their adventures are precisely determined by their 
characters, their adventures are as familiar as they. 

Accordingly Trollope made an entirely fresh start by publishing two 
anonymous works full of local colour and of picturesque landscapes. 
Neither Nina Balatla of Prague nor Linda Tressel of Nuremburg was 
sufficiently popular to reconcile either Trollope or the publisher to a 
continuance of the experiment. So Trollope turned to the production of 
a political series, which properly began in 1869 with the publication of 
Phineas Finn ; the sequel, composed at the same time, was not published 
until long after, two more romantic novels and a detective story intervening. 

Trollope has himself ascribed his choice of subject to his own unsuccess- 
ful candidature for Parliament, and says that as he was unable to express 
his opinions in the House he expressed them in fiction ; but it would 
be very difficult to extract from these novels any political opinions of any 
kind, or indeed any general ideas. We may speculate that the true motive 
of Trollope’s candidature was his old ambition to assert his place in the 
class which rejected him when he was a boy, and can see that his consola- 
tion for defeat at the poll was his oft-repeated moral that a political life 
is not for the poor. 

Phineas Finn and its sequel Phineas Redux tell how a young Irishman 
is returned for a rotten borough, and how he is forced by his lack of an 
independent income rather ignobly to seek office. Finn, whose nationality 
has no significance, attains no very brilliant success, falls into love with 
one or two women, is offered marriage by a rich young widow, prefers 
his little Irish Mary, and takes a permanent appointment in Ireland. 
Then in the sequel his wife dies—it was a mistake, says Trollope, to have 
married him to that girl before I had done with him—and he returns to 
Parliament and very similar adventures, except that he is accused, unjustly, 
of murdering the President of the Board of Trade, and this time marries 
the widow. 

The best people in the book are a Barsetshire family, the Pallisers, with 
whom, curiously enough, ‘Trollope had previously found asylum when the 
dullness of his main theme bored him. This earlier work, Can You Forgive 
Her ? which was based on a comedy he wrote long before, is stiffened by 
the description of the domestic infelicities of Mr. and Lady Glencora 
Palliser. Now, Plantagenet Palliser had had a cold affection for that 
daughter of the Archdeacon who married a peer, and in the reaction had 
married the fair, childish and extremely wealthy Lady Glencora, but was 
never told that a wavy lock of golden hair had been given to Burgo 
Fitzgerald, “ who had spent every shilling that anybody would give him, 
who was very fond of brandy, who was known but not trusted at New- 
market, who was said to be deep in every vice, whose father would not 
speak to him.” ‘The singular, stilted reserve of her husband and Burgo’s 
importunities tempted Glencora to infidelity. While Glencora was at a 
ball given by Burgo’s aunt a carriage waited at the corner to bear her 
lover away with her, but he was too impatient to play his part of persuasion 
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in secrecy. They waltzed together—recklessly—to the scandal of all 
present—and the opportunity passed. Later he made his appeal, but it 
was morning and her husband’s gentleness moved her ; she refused. 

Between Plantagenet Palliser, later Duke of Omnium, and Lady Glen- 
cora there always remained a gulf. He is a roughly-carved figure of wood, 
never softened to reality. Lady Glencora, however, grew into a wonderful 
woman, Dodoesque in unexpected brilliance and with all Dodo’s vulgarity. 
She was not quite a lady, but she would have been a thorough gentleman, 
is Trollope’s own judgment, and he ranks her with Mr. Crawley as his 
finest work. Often the author attempted to reconcile her with her husband, 
but she was too vivid and spontaneous to obey him. Neither the birth of 
many children nor her husband’s growing success in politics could dye 
her to his neutral shade. To Trollope, I feel, this was a grief, as by his 
own admission had been Lily Dale’s stubborn celibacy, but although a 
dignitary of the Church warned him that for the first time he must forbid 
his daughters to read Trollope after dinner, and although critics again 
protested against his repetitions, he was forced to frequent this infelicitous 
household until it became the chief interest of his declining years. 

The Prime Minister, which appeared when Trollope had passed sixty, 
was considerably abused, but it is not, in fact, as some critics alleged, a 
milestone of decay. The character of Ferdinand Lopez, who might have 
achieved anything if he had been more of a gentleman, but who, lacking 
a fine discrimination about property, is “‘ knocked into bloody atoms,”’ is 
an adventure, Trollope’s last, upon new ground. This type of financial 
pioneer was in the ‘nineties to come to power over the politics and society 
of England, but Lopez is twenty years before his time, and the heavy 
wheels pass over him. His successful rival, a blond country gentleman, 
beats him for Parliament and marries his widow. The Coalition Govern- 
ment, which in the book held office, is overthrown, Mr. Gresham (Glad- 
stone) again becomes Prime Minister, and the county suffrage will be 
amended. It may be mentioned that an amendment of the suffrage was to 
Trollope the only imaginable subject for legislation. 

Here is Lopez, now approaching his desperate end and with his credit 
exhausted. He has the offer of a managership of a mine in Guatemala 
where ‘‘ it would matter little whether the woman he brought with him 
was his wife or no. His wife desired no more of his company. This other 
woman had money at her own command.” The latter was Lizzie Eustace, 
heroine of the Eustace Diamonds, who had been married bigamously by 
the Rev. Joseph Mealyus. But the Mealyus marriage has been annulled, 
and Mealyus has returned to Czecho-Slovakia, thankful that he has only © 
been imprisoned for bigamy and not hung for the murder of the President 
of the Board of Trade: 


He opened to her the glories of Guatemala, not contenting himself with describing 
the certainty of twenty per cent., but enlarging on the luxurious happiness of life 
in a country so golden, so green, so gorgeous, and so grand. It had been the very 
apple of the eye of the old Spaniards. In Guatemala, he said, Cortez and Pizarro 
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had met and embraced. And here our hero took advantage of his name. Don 
Diego di Lopez had been the first to raise the banner of freedom in Guatemala 
when the kings of Spain became tyrants to their American subjects. All is fair in 
love and war, and Lizzie, amid the hard environs of her life, still loved a dash of 
romance. 

“You are going, then ?” she asked. 

“Yes, my friend, I am going. The allurements are too strong to be resisted. 
Think of that climate and of this.” He probably had not heard of the mosquitoes. 
‘“‘ Remember that an income which gives you comfort here will there produce for 
you every luxury which wealth can purchase.” 

“‘ And yet England is a dear old country.” 

“ Have you found it so? Think of the wrongs which you have endured.” 

“Yes, indeed.” For Lady Eustace had gone through hard days in her time. 

“I certainly will fly from such a country to the golden shores.” 

** And your wife ? ” 

“Oh ! Lizzie. Do not you at least understand that a man may undergo that tie, 
and yet be justified in disregarding it ?”’ 

“‘ Oh, yes, if there has been bigamy or divorce !”’ 

“To hell with their prurient laws,” said Lopez, rising suddenly from his chair. 
“‘ T will neither appeal to them, nor will I obey them and I expect from you as little 
subservience. Lizzie Eustace, will you go with me to the land of the sun, 


Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 


Lizzie Eustace, if you will say the word, I will take you to that land of glorious 
happiness.” : 
But Lizzie Eustace had £4000 a year, and a balance at her bankers. 
“* Mr. Lopez,” she said, ‘‘ I think you must be a fool.” 
He did at last succeed in getting himself into the street, and at any rate she had 
not eaten him. 


Glencora is lively and discontented. “I have never really enjoyed 
anything since I was in love, and I only liked that because it was wicked,” 
she said once ; and it may not be over-fanciful to read in her the first 
reaction against the tight conventions of her day, even although rebellion 
would have been more natural in a girl like Lily whose opportunities of 
escape were so few and whose mind was as quick as Glencora’s. Beside 
her and Lopez is only thin political intrigue, nothing better than sediment 
of second-rate Lobby notes. 

The six busy years that remained to Trollope produced nothing to 
repair his reputation. He had erected between himself and life a great 
barrier of his own works, and what he now mistook for observation was 
only recollection of past observations. Not only is the material poor, but 
the methods of production had been standardised, so that the results, in 
his own candid phrase, were “ nearly altogether bad.” One novel, it may 
be noted, deals with America, which he had visited in connection with 
a postal convention ; another with Australia, where a son had settled 
This deliberate exoticism has much of the pathetic. We see the burly, 
sensitive man seeking to the last escape from the obsessions with which 
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critics reproached him ; the perpetual amateur, ignorant of the meaning 
of his own success. 

When we make allowance for the limitations imposed upon this art by 
the circumstance of Trollope’s career and by the conventions of his time, 
and when we disregard those books of his, for which our gratitude is due 
only because they afforded the means of comfort to an honest and indus- 
trious author, we are confronted by a genius to which, if these comparative 
valuations have any significance, we can hardly refuse the honours of the 
first rank among the writers of fiction. The decadent appetite for highly- 
seasoned food and the more honourable but ever disappointed appetite 
seeking in a novel a concentrated extract of all knowledge and all wisdom 
will alike be unsatisfied. On the other hand, the earnest Trollopian who 
takes up modern fiction, like the smoker of fat pipes relaxing with a 
cigarette, will be amazed by the thinness and bitterness of the strange 
flavour. He will be scarcely better pleased with Trollope’s contemporaries ; 
Fielding and Smollet will seem flippant and accidental ; only in De Foe will 
he recover the true relish, and De Foe was more interested in things than 
in people. ; 

Of course Trollope is not a novelist’s novelist. He was always the amateur 
in manner if professional enough in his intentions, and his appeal is to the 
steady layman who will overlook this artlessness and will not feel the lack 
of any irrelevant activities of an author’s intelligence. As a result his 
followers have been few, and no one, pointing to subsequent fiction, can 
say that this or that has been more easily done because Trollope wrote. 
His style is as careless as his treatment of names and dates. Beyond his 
indefinable and inimitable genius there is nothing to love or to praise 
except perhaps the exactitude with which he mirrors the spirit of his 
moderate and bourgeois times. 

Not as a definition or explanation of his genius, but as a meagre descrip- 
tion, it may be said that he could transfer into his characters his own 
vitality and could make them as interesting to us as his private day-dreams— 
always themselves strictly bound by the laws of probability—were to him ; 
and that, once the transference is effected, these people are as solid and 
as free as the author. They were surely and voluntarily in a world of 
flesh. They grow and dwindle with the years throughout which their 
fundamental traits unostensibly endure. Instead of being swaddled by the 
exigencies of the narrative, they at times tend to tear apart the loose fabric 
of the plot and follow their individual paths. Their bodies he can often 
find courage and always retain power to slay, but their spirits he cannot 


_ subdue. When, as was his custom, he leans back with a chuckle to remind 
us that he is making all this up as he goes along, we are less irritated than 
- incredulous. These ghosts have licked blood and become men. 
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‘ By MAXIM GORKI 


A Letter™ 


! 
HAVE just posted a letter to you—telegrams have arrived telling of 
‘“ Tolstoi’s flight,” and now once more one with you in thought | 
write again. 

Probably all I want to say about the news will seem to you confused, 
perhaps even harsh and ill-tempered, but you will forgive me—I am feeling 
as though I had been gripped by the throat and was being strangled. 

I had many long conversations with him ; when he was living at Gaspra 
in the Crimea I often went to him and he liked coming to me; I have 
studied his books lovingly ; it seems to me that I have the right to say 
what I think of him, even if it be bold and differ widely from the general 
opinion. I know as well as others that no man is more worthy than he of 
the name of genius ; more complicated, contradictory, and great in every- 
thing—yes, yes, in everything. Great—in some curious sense wide, indefin- 
able by words—there is something in him which made me desire to cry 
aloud to everyone, “ Look what a wonderful man is living on the earth.” 
For he is, so to say, universally and above all a man, a man of mankind. 

But what always repelled me in him was that stubborn despotic inclina- 
tion to turn the life of Count Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstoi into “ the saintly 
life of our blessed father, boyard Leo.” As you know, he has for long 
intended to suffer ; he expressed his regret to E. Soloviov, to Suler, that 
he had not succeeded, but he wanted to suffer simply, not out of a natural 
desire to test the resistance of his will, but with the obvious and, I repeat, 
the despotic intention of increasing the influence of his religious ideas, 
the weight of his teaching, in order to make his preaching irresistible, to 
make it holy in the eyes of man through his suffering, to force them to 
_ accept it ; you understand, to force them. For he realises that that preaching 
is not sufhciently convincing ; in his diary you will some day read good 
instances of scepticism applied by him to his own preaching and per- 
sonality. He knows that “ martyrs and sufferers, with rare exceptions, are 
despots and tyrants ’”’—he knows everything ! And yet he says to himself, 
“Were I to suffer for my ideas they would have a greater influence.” 
This in him always repelled me, for I cannot help feeling that it is an 


* This letter, written (but not posted) by Gorki at the time of Tolstoi’s “flight” and 
death, has just been published in Russia. We have omitted some passages. The letter forms 
the second half of a book of reminiscences of Tolstoi recently published in Russia by Gorki. 
A translation of the whole book will be published next month by the Hogarth Press, Richmond. 
The translation is by S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. 
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attempt to use violence to me—a desire to get hold of my conscience, to 
dazzle it with the glory of righteous blood, to put on my neck the yoke of 
a dogma. 

He always greatly exalted immortality on the other side of life, but he 
preferred it on this side. A writer, national in the truest and most complete 
sense, he embodied in his great soul all the defects of his nation, all the 
mutilations caused us by the ordeals of our history ; his misty preaching 
of “non-activity,” of ‘‘non-resistance to evil ’—the doctrine of passivism— 
this is all the unhealthy ferment of the old Russian blood, envenomed by 
Mongolian fatalism and almost chemically hostile to the West, with its 


. untiring creative labour, with its active and indomitable resistance to the 


evil of life. What is called Tolstoi’s “ anarchism,” essentially and funda- 
mentally, expresses our Slav anti-stateism, which, again, is really a national 
characteristic and desire, ingrained in our flesh from old times, to scatter 
nomadically. Up to now we have indulged that desire passionately, as you 
and everyone else know. We Russians know it, too, but we break away, 
always aiong the line of least resistance ; we see that this is pernicious, 
but still we crawl further and further away from one another—and these 
mournful cockroach journeyings are called ‘“ the history of Russia,” of a 
State which has been established almost incidentally, mechanically, to the 
surprise of the majority of its honest-minded citizens, by the forces of 
the Variags, Tartars, Baltic Germans, and petty constables. To their 
surprise, because all the time “ scattering,” and only when we reached 
places beyond which we could find nothing worse—for we could go no 
further—well, then we stopped and settled down. This is the lot, the 
destiny to which we are doomed—to settle in the snows and marshes by 
the side of the wild Erza, 'Tchood, Merey, Vess, and Muroma. Yet men 
arose who realised that light must come to us not from the East but from 
the West ; and now he, the crown of our ancient history, wishes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to stretch himself like a vast mountain across 
our nation’s path to Europe, to the active life which sternly demands of 
man the supreme effort of his spiritual forces. His attitude towards science 
is,:too, certainly national : one sees magnificently reflected in him the old 
Russian village scepticism which comes from ignorance. Everything is 
national in him, and all his preaching is a reaction from the past, an 
atavism which we had already begun to shake off and overcome. . . . 

In Leo Nicolayevitch there is much which at times roused in me a 
feeling very like hatred, and this hatred fell upon my soul with crushing 
weight. His disproportionately overgrown individuality is a monstrous 
phenomenon, almost ugly, and there is in him something of Sviatogor, 
the bogatir, whom the earth can’t hold. Yes, he zs great. I am deeply 
convinced that, beyond all that he speaks of, there is much which he is 
silent about, even in his diary—he is silent, and, probably, will never tell 
it to anyone. That “ something ” only occasionally and in hints slipped 
through into his conversation, and hints of it are also to be found in the 
two notebooks of his diary which he gave me and L. A. Sulerzhizky to 
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read ; it seems to me a kind of “ negation of all affirmations,” the deepest 
and most evil nihilism which has sprung from the soil of an infinite and 
unrelieved despair, from a loneliness which probably no one but he has 
experienced with such terrifying clearness. I often thought him to be a 
man who in the depths of his soul is stubbornly indifferent to people : 
he is so much above and beyond them they seem to him like midges and 
their activities ridiculous and miserable. He has gone too far away from 
them into some desert, and there solitary, with the highest effort of all 
the force of his spirit, he closely examines into ‘‘ the most essential,” into 
death. 

All his life he feared and hated death, all his life there throbbed in his 
soul the ‘‘ Arsamaxian terror ’—must he die ? The whole world, all the 
earth looks toward him ; from China, India, America, from everywhere 
living, throbbing threads stretch out to him; his soul is for all and for 
ever. Why should not Nature make an exception to her law, give to one 
man physical immortality—why not? He is certainly too rational and 
sensible to believe in miracles, but, on the other hand, he is a bogatir, an 
explorer, and, like a young recruit, wild and headstrong from fear and 
despair in face of the unknown barrack. I remember in Gaspra he read Leo 
Shestov’s book Good and Evil in the Teaching of Nietzsche and Tolstoi, and, 
when Anton Tchekhov remarked that he did not like the book, Tolstoi 
said, “I thought it amusing. It’s written swaggeringly, but it’s all right 
and interesting. I’m sure I like cynics when they are sincere. Now he 
says, ‘ Truth is not wanted’; quite true, what should he want truth for ? 
For he will die all the same.”’ 

And, evidently seeing that his words had not been understood, he added 
with a quick smile: © 

‘If a man has learned to think, no matter what he may think about, he 
is always thinking of his own death. All philosophers were like that. And 
what truths can there be if there is death?” . . . 

A strange impression used to be produced by his words, ‘“‘ I am happy, 
I am awfully happy, I am too happy.” And then immediately afterwards, 
“To suffer.” ‘To suffer—that, too, was true in him ; I don’t doubt for a 
second that he, only half convalescent, would have been really glad to be 
put into prison, to be banished—in a word, to embrace a martyr’s crown. 
Would not martyrdom probably in some measure justify death, make her 
more understandable, acceptable from the external, from the formal 
point of view ? But he was never happy, never and nowhere ; I am certain 
of that : neither “ in the books of wisdom,” nor “‘ on the back of a horse,” 
nor ‘“‘in the arms of a woman” did he experience the full delights of 
“‘ earthly paradise.”’ He is too rational for that and knows life and people 
too well. Here are some more of his words : 

“The Kaliph Abdurahman had during his life fourteen happy days, 
but I am sure I have not had so many. And this is because I have never 
sae cannot live—for myself, for my own self; I live for show, for 
people. | 
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When we left, Anton Tchekhov said to me: “I don’t believe that 
he was not happy.” But I believe it. He was not. Though it is not true 
that he lived for show. Yes, what he -himself did not need he gave to 
people as though they were beggars ; he liked to compel them, to compel 
them to read, walk, be vegetarians, love the peasants, and believe in the 
infallibility of the rational-religious reflections of Leo Tolstoi. People 
must be given something which will either satisfy or amuse them, and 
then let them be off. Let them leave a man in peace, to his habitual, 
tormenting, and sometimes cosy loneliness in face of the bottomless pit 
of the problem of “‘ the essential.” . . . 

What I write is not what I want to say ; I cannot express it properly. 
There is a dog howling in my soul and I have a foreboding of some 
misfortune. Yes, newspapers have just arrived and it is already clear : 
you at home are beginning to “ create a legend”: idlers and good-for- ' 
nothings have gone on living and have now produced a saint. Only think 
how pernicious it is for the country just at this moment, when the heads 
of disillusioned men are bowed down, the souls of the majority empty, 
and the souls of the best full of sorrow. Lacerated and starving, they long 
for a legend. They long so much for alleviation of pain, for the soothing 
of torment. And they will create just what he desires, but what is not 
wanted—the life of a holy man and saint, but surely he is great 
and holy because he is a man, a madly and tormentingly beautiful 
man; a man of the whole of mankind. I am somehow contradicting 
myself in this, but it does not matter. He is a man seeking God, 
not for himself, but for men, so that God may leave him, the man, alone 
in the peace of the desert chosen by him. He gave us the Gospels in order 
that we might forget the contradictions in Christ ; he simplified Christ’s 
image, smoothing away the militant elements and bringing into the fore- 
ground the humble “ will of Him that sent Him.” No doubt Tolstoi’s 
Gospel is the more easily accepted because it is ‘‘ soothing to the malady ” 
of the Russian people. He had to give them something, for they complain 
and trouble the earth with their groaning and distract him from “ the 
essential.’’ But War and Peace and all the other things of the same kind 
will not soothe the sorrow and despair of the grey Russian land. Of War 
and Peace he himself said : ‘“‘ Without false modesty, it is like the Iliad.” 
M. Y. Tchaikovsky heard from his lips exactly the same appreciation of 
Childhood, Youth. 

Journalists have just arrived from Naples ; one even hurried from Rome. 
They ask me to say what I think of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ flight ”—“ flight ”’ is the 
word they use. I would not talk to them. You, of course, understand that 
inwardly I am terribly disturbed : I do not want to see Tolstoi a saint : let 
him remain a sinner close to the heart of the all-sinful world, even close 


to the heart of each one of us. Poushkin and he—there is nothing more 
_ sublime or dearer to us. 


Leo Tolstoi is dead. 
A telegram came containing the commonest of words—is dead. 
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It struck me to the heart : I cried with pain and anger, and now, half 
crazy, I imagine him as I know and saw him—I am tormented by a desire 
to speak with him. I imagine him in his coffin—he lies like a smooth stone 
at the bottom of a stream, and in his grey beard, I am sure, is quietly 
hidden that aloof, mysterious little smile. And at last his hands are folded 
peacefully—they have finished their hard task. 

I remember his keen eyes—they saw everything through and through— 
and the movements of his fingers, as though they were perpetually model- 
ling something out of the air, his talk, his jokes, his favourite peasant 
words, his elusive voice. And I see what a vast amount of life was embodied 
in the man, how inhumanly clever he was, how terrifying. 

I once saw him as, perhaps, no one has ever seen him. I was walking 
over to him at Gaspra along the coast, and behind Yussupor’s estate, on 
the shore among the stones I saw his smallish, angular figure in a grey, 
crumpled, ragged suit and crumpled hat. He was sitting with his head 
on his hands, the wind blowing the silvery hairs of his beard through his 
fingers ; he was looking into the distance out to sea, and the little greenish 
waves rolled up obediently to his feet and fondled them as though they 
were telling something about themselves to the old magician. It was a 
day of sun and cloud, and the shadows of the clouds glided over the 
stones, and with the stones the old man grew now bright and now dark. 
The boulders were large, riven by cracks, and covered with smelling 
seaweed : there had been a high tide. He, too, seemed to me like an old 
stone come to life, who knows all the beginnings and the ends of things, 
who considers when and what will be the end of the stones, of the grasses 
of the earth, of the waters of the sea, and of the whole universe from the 
pebble to the sun. And the sea is part of his soul, and everything around 
him comes from him, out of him. In the musing motionlessness of the 
old man I felt something fateful, magical, something which went down 
into the darkness beneath him and stretched up, like a searchlight, into 
the blue emptiness above the earth—as though it were he, his concen- 
trated will, which was drawing the waves to him and repelling them, 
which was ruling the movements of cloud and shadow, which was stirring 
the stones to life. Suddenly, in a moment of madness, I felt it is possible, 
he will get up, wave his hand, and the sea will become solid and glassy, 
the stones will begin to move and cry out, everything around him will 
come to life, acquire a voice, and speak in their different voices of them- 
selves, of him, against him. I cannot express in words what I felt rather 
than thought at that moment ; in my soul there was joy and fear, and then 
everything blended in one happy thought : ‘‘ I am not an orphan on the 
earth so long as this man lives on it.” 

Then I walked on tiptoe away in order that the pebbles might not 
scrunch under my feet, not wishing to distract his thoughts. And now I 
feel I am an orphan, I cry as I write—never before have I cried so uncon- 
solably and in such bitter despair. I do not know whether I loved him ; but 
does it matter, love of him or hatred ? He always roused in me sensations 
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and agitations which were enormous, fantastic ; even the unpleasant and 
hostile feelings which he aroused were of a kind not to oppress, but rather 
‘to explode the soul : they made it more sensitive and capacious. He was 
grand when, with his boots scraping over the ground, as though he were 
imperiously smoothing its unevenness, he suddenly appeared from some- 
where, from behind a door or out of some corner, and came towards you 
with the short, light, quick step of a man accustomed to walk a great deal 
on the earth. With his thumbs in his belt he would stop for a second, 
{ooking round quickly with a comprehensive glance, a glance which at 
once took in anything new and instantly absorbed the meaning of every- 
thing. 

*““ How do you do?” 


I always translated these words into: “‘ How do you do? There’s 
pleasure for me, and for you there’s not much sense in it—but, still, how 
‘do you do?” 


He would come out looking rather small, and immediately everyone 
round him would become smaller than he. A peasant’s beard, rough but 
extraordinary hands, simple clothes, all this external, comfortable demo- 
‘cratism deceived many people, and I often saw how Russians who judge 
people by their clothes—an old slavish habit—began to pour out a stream 
-of their odious “‘ frankness,”’ which is more properly called “ the familiarity 
of the pig-sty.” 

*“* Ah, you are one of us! That’s what you are. At last, by God’s grace, 
I am face to face with the greatest son of our native land. Hail for ever. 
I bow low to you.” 

That is a sample of Muscovite Russian, simple and hearty, and here 
is another, but “ free-thinkerish ”’ : 

“* Leo Nicolayevitch, though I disagree with your religious-philosophical 
views, I deeply respect in your person the greatest of artists.” 

And suddenly, under his peasant’s beard, under his democratic crumpled 
blouse, there would rise the old Russian barin, the grand aristocrat : then 
the noses of the simple-hearted visitors, educated and all the rest, instantly 
became blue with intolerable cold. It was pleasant to see this creature of 
the purest blood, to watch the noble grace of his gestures, the proud 
reserve of his speech, to hear the exquisite pointedness of his murderous 
words. He showed just as much of the barin as was needed for these serfs, 
and when they called out the barin in Tolstoi it appeared naturally and 
easily and crushed them so that they shrivelled up and whined. 

One day I was returning from Yassnaya Polyana to Moscow with one 
of these “‘ simple-hearted ” Russians, a Moscow man, and for a long time 
he could not recover his breath, but kept on smiling woefully and repeating 
in astonishment : ‘‘ Well, well, that was a cold bath. He’s severe... 

ooh!” 
A And in the middle of it all he exclaimed, apparently with regret : “ And 
I thought he was really an anarchist. Everyone keeps on saying :* Anarchist, 
anarchist,’ and I believe it . . .” 
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The man was a large, rich manufacturer, with a great belly, and a face 
the colour of raw meat—why did he want Tolstoi to be an anarchist ? 
One of the “‘ profound mysteries ” of the Russian soul ! ' 

When Leo Nicolayevitch wished to please, he could do so more easily 
than a clever and beautiful woman. Imagine a company of people of all 
kinds sitting in his room: the Grand Duke Nicolay Mikhailovitch, the 
house-painter Ilya, a social-democrat from Yalta, the stundist Patzuk, a 
musician, a German, the manager of the estates of Countess Kleinmichel, 
the poet Bulgakov, and all look at him with the same enamoured eyes. He 
explains to them the teaching of Lao-T’se, and he seems to me an extra- 
ordinary man-orchestra, possessing the faculty of playing several instru- 
ments at the same time, a brass trumpet, a drum, harmonium, and flute. 
I used to look at him just as the others did. And now I long to see him 
once more—and I shall never see him again. 

Journalists have come asserting that a telegram has been received in 
Rome “‘ denying the rumour of Tolstoi’s death.”’ They bustled and chat- 
tered, redundantly expressing their sympathy with Russia. The Russian 
newspapers leave no room for doubt. 

To lie to him, even out of pity, was impossible ; even when he was 
seriously ill, one could not pity him. It would be banal to pity a man like 
him. They ought to be taken care of, cherished, not loaded with the wordy 
dust of worn-out, soulless words. 

He used to ask : “‘ You don’t like me ?”’ And one had to answer : “‘ No, 
I don’t.” 

“You don’t love me? ” 

“No, to-day I don’t love you.” 

In his questions he was merciless, in his answers reserved, as becomes 
a wise man. 

He used to speak with amazing beauty of the past, and particularly of 
Turgeniev ; of Fet always with a good-natured smile and always something 
amusing; of Nekrassov coldly and sceptically; but of all writers exactly 
as if they were his children and he, the father, knew all their faults, and— 
there you are ! 

He would point out their faults before their merits, and every time he 
blamed someone it seemed to me that he was giving alms to his listeners 
because of their poverty ; to listen to him then made one feel awkward, 
one’s eyes fell before his sharp little smile and—nothing remained in one’s 
memory. 34% 

Of Damwryeveky he spoke reluctantly, constrainedly, evading or 
repressing something : ““ He ought to have made himself acquainted with 
the teaching of Confucius or the Buddhists ; that would have calmed him 
down. That is the chief thing which everyone should know. He was a man 
of rebellious flesh ; when angry, bumps would suddenly rise on his bald 
head ; and his ears would move. He felt a great deal, but he thought 
poorly ; it is from the Fourierists, from Butashevitch and the others, that 
he learnt to think. And afterwards all his life long he hated them. 
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There was something Jewish in his blood. He was suspicious without 
reason, ambitious, heavy, and unfortunate. It is curious that he is so much 
read. I can’t understand why. It is all painful and useless, because all 
those Idiots, Adolescents, Raskolnikovs, and the rest of them, they are not 
real ; it is all much simpler, more understandable. It’s a pity people don’t 
read Lieskov, he’s a real writer—have you read him ? ” 

“ Yes, I like him very much, especially his language.” 

“ He knew the language marvellously, even the tricks. Strange that you 
should like him ; somehow you are not Russian, your thoughts are not 
Russian—is it all right, you’re not hurt at my saying that? I am an old man, 
and perhaps I can no longer understand modern literature, but it seems 
to me that it is all not Russian. They begin to write a curious kind of 
verse ; I don’t know what these poems are or what they mean. One has 
to learn to write poetry from Poushkin, Tiutchev, Fet. Now you ”—he 
turned to T’chekhov—* you are Russian. Yes, very, very Russian.” 

And, smiling affectionately, he put his hand on Tchekhov’s shoulder ; 

and the latter became uncomfortable and began in a low voice to mutter 
something about his bungalow and the Tartars. 
«#He loved Tchekhov, and, when he looked at him, his eyes were tender 
and seemed almost to stroke Anton Paulovitch’s face. Once, when Anton 
Paulovitch was walking on the lawn with Alexandra Lvovna, Tolstoi, who 
at the time was still ill and was sitting in a chair on the terrace, seemed 
to stretch towards them, saying in a whisper: ‘““ Ah, what a beautiful, 
magnificent man : modest and quiet like a girl! And he walks like a girl. 
He’s simply wonderful.” .. . 

One must have heard him speak in order to understand the extraordinary, 
indefinable beauty of his speech ; it was, in a sense, incorrect, abounding 
in repetitions of the same word, saturated with village simplicity. The 
effect of his words did not come only from the intonation and the expres- 
sion of his face, but from the play and light in his eyes, the most eloquent 
eyes I have ever seen. In his two eyes Leo Nicolayevitch possessed a 
thousand eyes. , 

Once Suler, Sergey Lvovitch, Tchekhov, and someone else were sitting 
in the park and talking about women ; he listened in silence for a long 
time, and then suddenly said : 

“ And I will tell the truth about women, when I have one foot in the 
grave—lI shall tell it, jump into my coffin, pull the lid over me, and 
say, ‘Do what you like now.’” The look he gave us was so wild, so 
terrifying that we all fell silent for a while. . . . ; : 

The old magician stands before me, alien to all, a solitary traveller 
through all the deserts of thought in search of an all-embracing truth 
which he has not found—I look ac him and, although I feel sorrow for 

the loss, I feel pride at having seen the man, and that pride alleviates my 
pain and grief. ; ai %» 
~~ It was curious to see Leo Nicolayevitch among ‘“ Tolstoyans ”’ ; there 
stands a noble belfry and its bell sounds untiringly over the whole world, 
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while round about run tiny, timorous dogs whining at the bell and dis- 
trustfully looking askance at one another as though to say, ““ Who howled 
best ?” I always thought that these people infected the Yassnaya Polyana. 
house, as well as the great house of Countess Panin, with a spirit of hypo- 
crisy cowardice, mercenary and self-seeking pettiness, and legacy-hunting. 
The “‘ Tolstoyans ” have something in common with those friars who 
wander in all the dark corners of Russia, carrying with them dogs’ bones 
and passing them off as relics, selling ‘“‘ Egyptian darkness” and the 
“ little tears of Our Lady.” One of these apostles, I remember, at Yassnaya 
Polyana refused to eat eggs so as not to wrong the hens, but at Tula 
railway-station he greedily devoured meat, saying : ‘‘ The old fellow does 
exaggerate.” 

Nearly all of them like to moan and kiss one another ; they all have 
boneless perspiring hands and lying eyes. At the same time they are 
practical fellows and manage their earthly affairs cleverly. 

Leo Nicolayevitch, of course, well understood the value of the “ ‘Tol- 
stoyans,’ and so did Sulerzhizky, whom Tolstoi loved tenderly and 
whom he always spoke of with a kind of youthful ardour and fervour- 
Once one of those ‘“‘ Tolstoyans ”’ at Yassnaya Polyana explained eloquently 
how happy his life had become and how pure his soul after he accepted 
Tolstoi’s teachings. Leo Nicolayevitch leant over and said to me in a low 
voice: “ He’s lying all the time, the rogue, but he does it to pleaseme. . . .”” 

When he liked he could be extraordinarily charming, sensitive, and. 
tactful ; his talk was fascinatingly simple and elegant, but sometimes it 
was painfully unpleasant to listen to him. I always disliked what he said 
about women—it was unspeakably “ vulgar,” and there was in his words. 
something artificial, insincere, and yet very personal. It seemed as if he 
had once been hurt, and could neither forget nor forgive. .. . 

I had two impressions from my first meeting : I was glad and proud 
to have seen Tolstoi, but his conversation reminded me a little of an 
examination, and, in a sense, I did not see in him the author of Cossacks, 
Kholstomer, War and Peace, but a barin who, making allowances for me, 
considered it necessary to speak to me in the common language, the 
language of the street and market-place. That upset my idea of him, an 
idea which was deeply rooted and had become dear to me. 

It was at Yassnaya Polyana that I saw him again. It was an overcast, 
autumn day with a drizzle of rain, and he put on a heavy overcoat and: 
high leather boots and took me for a walk in the birch wood. He jumped 
the ditches and pools like a boy, shook the rain-drops off the branches, 
and gave me a superb account of how Fet had explained Schopenhauer 
to him in this wood. He stroked the damp satin trunks of the birches 
lovingly with his hand and said : “ Lately I read a poem : 


The mushrooms are gone, but in the hollows 
Is the heavy smell of mushroom dampness. . . . 


Very good, very true.” 
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Suddenly a hare got up under our feet. Leo Nicolayevitch started up 
excited, his face lit up, and he whooped like a real old sportsman. Then, 
looking at me with a curious little smile, he broke into a sensible, human 
laugh. He was wonderfully charming at that moment. 

Another time he was looking at a hawk in the park : it was hovering 
over the cattle-shed, making wide circles suspended in the air, moving its 
wings very slightly as if undecided whether or not the moment to strike 
had come. Leo Nicolayevitch stood up shading his eyes with his hand 
and murmured with excitement : “ The rogue is going for our chickens. 
Now, now. . . . it’s coming. . . . O he’s afraid! The groom is there, 
isn’t he ? I'll call the groom. . . .” 

And he shouted to the groom. When he shouted the hawk was scared, 
swept upwards, swung away, and disappeared. Leo Nicolayevitch sighed, 
apparently reproaching himself, and said : “‘ I should not have shouted ; 
he would have struck all the same. . . .” 

It always seemed to me—and I do not think I was mistaken—that Leo 
Nicolayevitch was not very fond of talking about literature, but was vitally 
interested in the personality of an author. The questions : ‘‘ Do you know 
him ? What is he like ? Where was he born ? ” I often heard in his mouth. 
And nearly all his opinions would throw some curious light upon a 
man: .... 

He often asked me what I was reading, and always reproached me if 
I had chosen, in his opinion, a bad book. 

*“* Gibbon is worse than Kostomarov ; one ought to read Mommsen, he’s 
very tedious, but it’s all so solid.” 

When he heard that the first book lever read was The Brothers Semganno, 
he even got angry: ‘‘ Now, you see—a stupid novel. That’s what has 
spoilt you. The French have three writers—Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert ; 
and—well, perhaps Maupassant, though Tchekhov is better than he. 
The Goncourts are mere clowns, they only pretended to be serious. 
They had studied life from books written by inventors like them- 
selves, and they thought it a serious business ; but it was of no use to a 
soul.” 

I disagreed with this opinion, and it irritated Leo Nicolayevitch a little ; 
he could barely stand contradiction, and sometimes his opinions were 
strange and capricious. ; 2 

“There is no such thing as degeneration,” he said once. “ ‘The Italian 
Lombroso invented it, and after him comes the Jew Nordau, screaming 
like a parrot. Italy is the land of charlatans and adventurers : only Aren- 
tinos, Casanovas, Cagliostros, and the like, are born there.” 

“¢ And Garibaldi? ” 

‘“That’s politics ; that’s another thing.” . . . 

He often pointed out exaggerations in my stories, but once, speaking of 
Dead Souls, he said, smiling good-naturedly : 

w We are all of us terrible inventors. I myself, when I write, suddenly 
feel pity for some character, and then I give him some good quality or 
2 
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take a good quality away from someone else, so that in comparison with 
the others he may not appear too black.” And then in the stern tones of 
an inexorable judge : ‘‘ That’s why I say that art is a lie, an arbitrary sham, 
harmful for people. One writes not what real life is, but simply what one 
thinks of life oneself. What good is that to anyone, how I see that tower 
or sea or T'artar—what interest or use is there in it ? ’ Once I was walking 
with him on the lower road from Dyulber to Ai-Todor On ; he was walking 
with the light step of a young man, when he said to me more nervously 
than was usual with him : “ The flesh should be the obedient dog of the 
spirit, running to do its bidding ; but we—how do we live? The flesh 
rages and riots, and the spirit follows it helpless and miserable.” 

He rubbed his chest hard over the heart, raised his eyebrows, and then, 
remembering something, went on; “‘ One autumn in Moscow in an alley 
near the Sukhariov Gate I once saw a drunken woman lying in the gutter. 
A stream of filthy water flowed from the yard of a house right under her 
neck and back. She lay in that cold liquid, muttering, shivering, wriggling 
her body in the wet, but she could not get up.” 

He shuddered, half closed his eyes, shook his head, and went on gently : 
‘‘ Let’s sit down here. . . . It’s the most horrible and disgusting thing, a 
drunken woman. I wanted to help her get up, but I couldn't; I felt 
such a loathing ; she was so slippery and slimy—I felt that if I’d touched 
her I could not have washed my hand clean for a month—horrible. And 
on the curb sat a bright, grey-eyed boy, the tears running down his 
cheeks : he was sobbing and repeating wearily and helplessly : ‘ Mu-um 
... mu-um-my .. . do get up.’ She would move her arms, grunt, lift 
her head, and again—bang went her neck into the filth.” 

He was silent, and then, looking round, he repeated almost in a whisper : 
“Yes, yes, horrible. You’ve seen many drunken women ? Many—my 
God ! You, you must not write about that, you mustn’t.” 

66 Why ? ”» 

He looked straight into my eyes and, smiling, repeated : ‘‘ Why?” 
Then thoughtfully and slowly he said : “I don’t know. It just slipped 
out .. . it’s a shame to write about filth. But yet why not write about 
it ? Yes, it’s necessary to write all about everything—everything.”’ 

Tears came into his eyes. He wiped them away, and, smiling, he looked 
at his handkerchief, while the tears again ran down his wrinkles. ‘“‘ I am 
crying,” he said. “I am an old man. It cuts me to the heart when I 
remember something horrible.” 

And very gently touching me with his elbow, he said : ‘‘ You, too—you 
will have lived your life, and everything will remain exactly as it was, and 
then you, too, will cry worse than I, more ‘ streamingly,” as the peasant 
women say. And everything must be written about, everything ; otherwise 
that bright little boy might be hurt, he might reproach us—' it’s untrue, 
it’s not the whole truth,’ he will say. He’s strict for the truth.” 

Suddenly he gave himself a shake and said in a kind voice : “‘ Now tell 
me a story ; you tell them well. Something about a child, about your 
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childhood. It’s not easy to believe that you were once a child. You are a 
strange creature, exactly as if you were born grown-up. In your ideas 
there is a good deal of the child-like and the immature, but you know 
more than enough of life—and one cannot ask for more. Well, tell me a 
8) opera 

He lay down comfortably upon the bare roots of a pine tree and watched 
the ants moving busily among the grey spines. . . . 

Suddenly he asked me, exactly as if he were dealing me a blow : “‘ Why 
don’t you believe in God ? ” 

“T have no faith, Leo Nicolayevitch.”’ 

“Tt is not true. By nature you are a believer, and you cannot get on 
without God. You will realise it one day. Your disbelief comes from 
obstinacy, because you have been hurt : the world is not what you would 
like it to be. There are also some people who do not believe out of shyness ; 
it happens with young people ; they adore some woman, but don’t want 
to show it from fear that she won’t understand, and also from lack of 
courage: Faith, like love, requires courage and daring. One has to say to 
oneself * I believe,’ and everything will come right, everything will appear 
as you want it, it will explain itself to you and attract you. Now, you love 
much, and faith is only a greater love : you must love still more, and then 
your love will turn to faith. When one loves a woman, she is, unfailingly, 
the best woman on earth, and each loves the best woman, and that is 
faith. A nonbeliever cannot love : to-day he falls in love with one woman, 
and next year with another. The souls of such men are tramps living 
barren lives—that is not good. But you were born a believer, and it is 
no use thwarting yourself. ‘Well,’ you may say, ‘beauty ? And what is 
beauty ?’ The highest and most perfect is God.” 

He hardly ever spoke to me on this subject, and its seriousness and the 
suddenness of it rather overwhelmed me. I was silent. 

He was sitting on the couch with his legs drawn up under him, and, 
breaking into a triumphant little smile and shaking his finger at me, 
he said : ‘‘ You won’t get out of this by silence, no.” 

And I, who do not believe in God, looked at him for some reason very 
cautiously and a little timidly, I looked and thought: ‘“ The man is 
godlike.” 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF JOHN CLARE 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


F the romantic and remarkable men who gathered round 
Charles Lamb, none perhaps was more romantic and remarkable 
than that shy Northamptonshire poet who once dared interrupt 
Elia’s stammering word-play of Clare-obscurities and the like 
with ‘“‘ Bless me, Lamb, you’re like a dead man speaking out of a coffin.” 
John Clare, born in 1793 to a poor crippled labourer named Parker Clare, 
and his prim wife Ann, had, in his earlier struggle for a livelihood, herded 
cows, followed the plough, attempted market-gardening, taken the 
shilling, turned gipsy, burned lime and written poems. By chance some 
of these poems reached the publishers of Keats, who decided to produce 
them. In 1820, accordingly, sensation-seekers had a new topic, and 
‘““'The Northamptonshire Peasant Poet ” was mauled and bandied by the 
tribe of Lydia Whites and Leo Hunters. Even an annuity of £45 was 
ensured him from various sources. 
How stood matters with Clare fifteen years later ? Neglect, overwork, 
mental isolation had almost made an end of him. Literally, with Hamlet, 


He, repulsed, 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 
Thence to a lightness ; and by this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves. 


His family demanded his incessant labour in the fields—labour which 
his poetic impulse often made doubly difficult ; misunderstood in life, 
he lived more and more in his imagination. In his boyhood Clare had 
fallen deeply in love with Mary Joyce ; his poverty had set a gulf between 
them, and Mary died unmarried ; but now she was to him more real 
than his own wife. Clare was led away to a private asylum. . 

After four years he escaped home. The journey from Epping Forest 
to the border of Lincolnshire was accomplished with bleeding feet, with 
starvation kept at bay only by eating grass and tobacco, but with the 
triumph of being near Mary once more. The triumph was brief. Doctors 
from Market Deeping were set like bulldogs on him. Armed with their 
possibly malicious declaration of his insanity “ after years addicted to 
poetical prosings,” keepers haled him to the madhouse at Northampton, 
where he lived on “ in sad non-identity ” until May 2oth, 1864. 

His poetry, printed or unprinted, has undoubtedly suffered from his 
long and terrible submersion in that asylum. His name died away, and 
his poems found no congenial or practical editor. Those who would now 
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make a study of this natural, unique poet must search the bookstalls for 
the uncommon volumes published by himself : Poems Descriptive of Rural 
Life, 1820 ; The Village Minstrel, 1821 ; The Shepherd’s Calendar, 1826 : 
and The Rural Muse, 1835. Selections have been made during the present 
century by Mr. Norman Gale and by Mr. Arthur Symons. From all these, 
even, and from the Life and Remains, published in 1873, no adequate 
knowledge of the poet’s development and range can be gained. The inces- 
sant and methodical poetical labours of over fifty years are but scantily 
represented in them ; the actual selection of poems rested, during Clare’s 
lifetime, not with him but with his publishers. In brief, thousands of 
poems by Clare, and those perhaps including his most intimate work, 
have remained unnoticed and unknown. 

In the Preface to his novelistic but affectionate life of John Clare, 
published fifty-five years ago, the enthusiast Martin briefly mentioned 
the ‘“‘ vast mass” of documents which had enabled him to write a 
short biography with such minuteness. More recently still, in 1873, 
was issued J. L. Cherry’s not unfamiliar Clare volume, drawn from a 
similar accumulation of unused writings, that included, as the writer 
pointed out, more than five hundred Asylum Poems. Since that time, 
however, the Clare manuscripts have been scattered abroad under a 
cloud of neglect, nor is there any accessible clue to the present abiding- 
place of many of them, so dumb has appreciation been or so lukewarm: 
Odd poems without doubt have slunk into limbo through the dismal 
exits of sale-rooms. America certainly has its Clare collectors. There is 
Mr. Samuel Loveman, of Georgia, who in 1917 contributed to The Dial 
a critical note concerning a newly-acquired set of letters from Clare to 
his publishers, ‘Taylor & Hessey, and the discovery of a ‘‘ Lamia ”’ variant 
hastily written on the back of one of them by John Keats. Another collector 
holds at least two volumes of verse in Clare’s writing, from one of which 
perhaps the Rural Muse was chosen and printed. In Helpston, where Clare 
was born, it is believed that several of his village contemporaries took. 
manuscripts with them to America ; and though these are almost certainly 
of early date and of corresponding immaturity, yet the reflection is not 
precisely a ray of hope to the investigator. Neither the British Museum 
nor the Bodleian Library seems to possess any important originals by 
Clare : indeed, they are without the rare second edition of his Village 
Minstrel and of the Four Letters . . . on the Poems of Clare, both dated 1823. 
Three large volumes of his Asylum Poems are known to exist in private 
hands in England—volumes almost without their parallel. How much 
superfine paper, how much printers’ ink and labour have been expended 
these last fifty years on poetry and its ever-cheating shadow! And yet, 
good and bad alike, these poems still languish in jealous fading manuscript. 

Such is, with an important exception, the broad topography of known 
Clare papers at the present time, it being not an overbold conjecture 
that Northamptonshire still possesses many of those lost to view. The 
important exception is the collection now preserved in the Peterborough 
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Museum.* It is possible to trace the career of many of the manuscripts 
there. Towards 1864 Mr. Whitaker (no less famous than his Almanack) 
chanced to read an early account of John Clare in the London Magazine, 
and became so actively enthusiastic that he went a pilgrimage to see 
Clare’s publisher, Taylor, then a patriarch. Agreeing with Taylor to buy 
his collection of Clare, Whitaker went on to see Clare himself in the 
Northampton Asylum, and thence to the home of “ Widow ” Clare at 
Northborough. The papers that she had she was induced to transfer to 
the agile Whitaker, who, in return for them and their copyright, paid 
her an annuity of ten pounds until her death in 1871. A collection of great 
scope and value was thus begun, which was at length acquired by the 
Peterborough Museum in time to be the mainstay of the Clare Centenary 
Exhibition, held there—without surprising queue or comment—in 1893. 

The Peterborough collection as it stands to-day is by no means so 
inclusive as that exhibition. One or two fresh items have been added, but 
naturally a number of loans then made from Northampton and elsewhere 
have long since departed. Thus the catalogue of 1893 is not trustworthy 
to-day ; nor, further, are the manuscripts and incidentals (such as com- 
municated notes and newspaper cuttings), which form the permanent 
collection, classified or their particular position known. None the less, 
several of the items are of the utmost importance and prominently pre- 
served. It is curious that Mr. Arthur Symons, making his selection of 
Clare’s poetry in 1908, should not have heard of these. 

Without being too lynx-eyed or mathematical, we may say that the 
collection now includes about eighty manuscripts—volumes, wrecks of 
volumes, pocket-books, stitched-up scraps and single sheets. From so 
many the ultimate amount of neglected material to be rescued is 
undoubtedly large, but the actual bulk of paper is misleading. Many 
strapping folios and swollen quartos are simply Clare’s scribbling-books, 
in which with untidy speed he flung together hints and first impressions 
for new poetry and prose. Later on he would embody these graceless 
lumps in fair copies elsewhere, and then (unless he forgot) he would 
draw a thick stroke down the page of the lumber-book. Not a few volumes, 
therefore, are but disappointments ; at best they may contain an early 
draft in its entirety, and of some poems such as the musical melancholy 
Flitting or the imaginative soliloquy Taste there must be half a dozen 
different states. In one of these commonplace books Clare says, ‘‘ Ned 
Drury has got my early volume of manuscripts. I lent it him at first, but, 
like all my other manuscripts elsewhere, I could never get it again.”’ From 
this arises another reason for the numerous variants : if not at once able 
to lay his hand on a particular poem, Clare would endeavour to recover 
it “from the palimpsest of memory.” On the other hand, scraps that 
hasty observation would pass for insignificant prove to be of real 


*I am indebted to J. W. Bodger, Esq., President, 1919-1920, for leave to k 
of the Museum MSS. : a ce ak work on some 
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importance ; one item, for example, consisting of torn letter-ends, trades- 
men’s bills, publishers’ puffs, and prescriptions, crudely tacked and glued 
together in a brown wrapper, contains about a hundred and thirty short 
lyrics and sonnets of a singular intensity, which belong to the winter of 
1835 and have never yet been published or described. Another equally 
unpromising sheaf is probably the only source for some sixty similar 
pieces, chiefly descriptive of rustic cruelty to animals, without muffling 
or moralising. The difficulty is to decipher these poems. In them, as every- 
where else, Clare attempted no stops except infrequent dashes and quota- 
tion marks, which wear a desolate appearance. Clare wasted no time 
over them in respect of calligraphy. Worse, he had discovered a recipe 
for ink, but someone had blundered probably over the proportion of nut- 
galls required ; a peculiarly baneful writing fluid was the result, which 
not only formed pools of silence on the pages with morbid regularity, 
but has by now charred and scorched the paper as with fire. It is to be 
feared that these curious manuscripts will be past hope in a few years. 
At the time of their composition, too, Clare was in terrible distress of 
mind and body, as the sprawling, gaunt hand still testifies. Sometimes 
he would write over what his correspondent or creditor had already 
written. 

Apart from these ‘‘ odd volumes,” the important manuscripts are 
these : A sturdy oblong book in half leather containing The Midsummer 
Cushion, poems written about 1832 ; a vellum-bound folio of earlier date, 
not so carefully prepared, leading off a grand parade of poems old and 
new with The Parish, a satire of 1823 or 1824; and a transcript, in 
two volumes, of poems given by Clare in the Northampton Asylum “ to 
various ladies and gentlemen,” and copied without great attention or 
insight in the prospect of publication, probably before Clare’s death in 
1864. 

The Midsummer Cushion was to have been published by subscription— 
no less than forty-nine subscribers came forward—in 1832. Respecting 
this rare title, Clare wrote in his Preface : “‘ It is a very old custom among 
villagers in summer time to place a piece of green sward full of field 
flowers . . . in their cottages, which ornaments are called Midsummer 
cushions ; and as these trifles are field flowers of humble pretensions and 
of various hues, I thought the above cottage custom gave me an oppor- 
tunity to select a title that was not inapplicable. . . .” Some of the poems 
were presently transcribed again, to appear in the Rural Muse and in 
subsequent publications ; nearly two hundred have yet to be printed, 
and although many of them represent only the enervated Clare of Friend- 
ship’s Offering, and so on, yet fifty at least cry for a hearing. There is 
much evidence of poetical and intellectual greatness in them ; they are 
the product of an original mind, with its own gospel of beauty, poetic 
principle, and technical ability. In this long collection it is painful to see 
how the handwriting, at first so free and vigorous, gradually declines under 
the stress of hunger, of insult and misery, into a thick, hopeless scrawl. 
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THE FALLEN ELM 


Old elm that murmured in our chimney top 

The sweetest anthem autumn ever made 

And into mellow whispering calms would drop 

When showers fell on thy many-coloured shade ! 

And when dark tempests mimic thunder made— 

While darkness came as it would strangle light, 

With the black tempest of a winter night 

That rocked thee like a cradle to thy root,— 

How did I love to hear the winds upbraid 

Thy strength without : while all within was mute... . 


Thou’st heard the knave abusing those in power, 
Bawl freedom loud, and then oppress the free ; 
Thou’st sheltered hypocrites in many a shower 

That when in power would never shelter thee. 
Thou’st heard the knave supply his canting powers 
With wrong’s illusions when he wanted friends, 
That bawled for shelter when he lived in showers 
And when clouds vanished made thy shade amends ; 
With axe at root he felled thee to the ground, 

And barked of freedom—O I hate the sound. .. . 


In a different strain there is a long, boisterous ballad, The Cellar 
Door, with many touches of broad humour : 


By the old tavern door on the causeway there lay 

A hogshead of stingo just rolled from a dray, 

And there stood the blacksmith awaiting a drop 

As dry as the cinders that stood in his shop ;— 

And there stood the cobbler as dry as a bun, 

Almost crackt like a bucket when left in the sun, 

He’d whetted his knife upon pendil and hone 

Till he’d not got a spittle to moisten the stone ; 

So ere he could work though he’d lost the whole day 

He must wait the new broach and bemoisten his clay. .. . 


Just then passed the dandy and turned up his nose ; 
They’d fain had him shove, but he looked at his cloaths, 
And nipt his nose closer and twirled his stick round 

And simpered “ ’tis nuisance to lie on the ground ” : 

But Bacchus he laughed from the old tavern sign, 

Saying ‘‘ Go on, thou shadow, and let the sun shine”. . . . 


In many of the nature sonnets, which were by way of being a discovery 
in 1830, though in effect they had been anticipated by the Dutch painters 
and by Bewick, Clare’s sense of colour, sound, and locality enabled him 
to render rich and strange things not in themselves out of the ordinary. © 
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THE FERN OWL’S NEST 

The weary woodman, rocking home beneath 
His tightly banded faggot, wonders oft 
While crossing over the furze-crowded heath, 
To hear the fern owl’s cry ; that whews aloft 
In circling whirls and often by his head 

_ Whizzes as quick as thought and ill at rest ; 
As through the rustling ling with heavy tread 
He goes nor heeds he tramples near its nest, 
That underneath the furze or squatting thorn 
Lies hidden on the ground. And teazing round 
That lonely spot she wakes her jarring noise 
To the unheeding waste ; till mottled morn 
Fills the red east with daylight’s coming sound 
And the heath’s echoes mock the herding boys. 


The second of these larger manuscripts, the so-called Vellum Book for 
which Clare paid nine shillings, is chiefly noteworthy for the hard-hitting 
satire The Parish, written (it is noted) “under a state of anxietyand oppres- 
sion almost amounting to slavery—when the prosperity of one class was 
founded on the adversity and distress of the other.” Clare’s politics were 
independent. For ever passionately denouncing low wages and soaring 
prices, he had no patience with the middleman, the idle rich, the village 
tyrant. Meddlesome gamekeepers, self-interested alehouse statesmen and 
their kin he regarded as more odious than the great land-owners whom 
they served. Enclosure, which fastened on his village when he was seven- 
teen, was to him a personal tragedy never long out of mind. The Parish, 
a poem long enough to be produced in a volume by itself, is the brilliant 
expression of such views. Sporting parsons, converted cobblers, quack 
doctors, citified farmers’ daughters, bumptious constables—all sorts and 
conditions go through the mill. 

Much early work is collected in the succeeding pages, and then begin 
the poems which Clare was compelled to write for the pittance nominally 
paid by the Annuals ; often they bear the melancholy motto, “ Sent to 
A. A. Watts and not inserted,” or the less phlegmatic “ Sent to Watts 
and never inserted.”’ The skilful parodies of older poets are here, which 
passed for originals, with James Montgomery, Hone, and the European 
Magazine. Among them occurs one unprinted lyric which might seem, 
from its metrical experiment and rich parsimony of language, to have 
come from the Song-Books : 


SONG’S ETERNITY 


What is song’s eternity ? 
Come and see. 
Can it noise and bustle be ? 
Come and see. 
: : Praises sung or praises said, 
Can it be? 
2-T 
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Wait awhile and these are dead,— 
Sigh, sigh,— 

Be they high or lowly bred 
They die. 


What is song’s eternity ? 
Come and see. 

Melodies of earth and sky, 
Here they be: 

Songs once sung to Adam’s ears,— 
Can it be : 

Ballads of six thousand years 
Thrive, thrive ? 

Songs awake with the spheres 
Alive ? 


Mighty songs that miss decay, 
What are they ? 

Crowds and cities pass away 
Like a day. 

- Books are out and books are read ; 

What are they ? 

Years will lay them with the dead,— 
Sigh, sigh,— 

Trifles unto nothing wed 
They die. 


Dreamers, mark the honey bee, 
} Mark the tree 

Where the bluecap “ tooile tee ”’ 
Sings a glee 

Sung to Adam and to Eve,— 
Here they be. 

When floods covered every bough, 
Noah’s ark 

Heard that ballad singing now ; 
Hark, hark, 


“ Tottle tootle tootle tee ”— 
Can it be 

Pride and fame must shadows be ? 
Come and see 

Every season own her own, 
Bird and bee 

Sing creation’s music on. 
Nature’s glee 

Is in every mood and tone 
Eternity. 


Here, too, is the Familiar Epistle, with its ironical truths : 


King William now is all the cry 
And up go hats and praises, 


a | 
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“God Save The King !’—and so say I, 
And so say all that pleases : 

But there is many a loyal knave 
Whom I could easy mention, 

Would never chaunt a single stave 
If the tune was not a pension. . . . 


Next come a number of ballads and songs which also form a section of 
the Midsummer Cushion : one “‘ to the tune of Old Benbow,” with commas 
to mark the beat of the verse. On another page the title Modern Love 
seems modern enough itself. 

The two volumes of Asylum Poems do not by any means include all 
that Clare wrote in the madhouse, while the text where it can be compared 
with printed versions is often obtuse and poor. Of some four hundred 
lyrics, sonnets, free-verse-attempts and fragments, while almost every one 
has its flash of beauty, not more than a hundred are connectedly good, 
and several of these were among the seventy-three Asylum Poems pub- 
lished by J. L. Cherry in 1873. A large number of excellent Asylum 
Poems, available to Cherry, are still to be recovered ; the present quite 
separate collection is none the less of the utmost interest. It consists for 
the most part of love lyrics addressed to his early sweetheart under many 
disguising names, lyrics often good by themselves but in such close 
formation wearisome. Sometimes Northamptonshire circumstance is 
yoked with a sort of Scotch dialect to the point of absurdity—a freak 
of insanity which no doubt is to be attributed to those sapient malefactors 
who told Clare in his early days that he could do no good unless he wrote 
like Burns. At their best, the love poems are not the work of madness nor 
of despair, but of “strong imagination”’ and victory over temporal 
distress : 


A charm spread round the quiet place 
By moonlight calmness given, 

The soft rays fell upon her face 

And told of peace in heaven. 

She stood beneath the hawthorn shade 
A sweet and blushing maid, 

The quiet eve time lent its aid 

To bless our happy love ; 

In silence all the moon above 

Lookt down on our first courtship made— 
How beautiful is love! . 


The wind waves o’er the meadows green 
And shakes my own wild flowers 
And shifts about the moving scene 
Sear Like the life of summer hours ; 
es The little bents with reedy head, | 
The scarce seen shapes of flowers, 
All kink about like skeins of thread 
In these wind-shaken hours. 
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All stir and strife and life and bustle 
In everything around one sees ; 

The rushes whistle, sedges rustle, 
The grass is buzzing round like bees : 
The butterflies are tossed about 

Like skiffs upon a stormy sea, 

The bees are lost amid the rout 

And drop in [their] perplexity. 


Wilt thou be mine, thou bonny lass ? 
Thy drapery floats so gracefully ; 
We'll walk along the meadow grass, 
We'll stand beneath the willow tree. 
We'll mark the little reeling bee 
Along the grassy ocean rove, 

Tossed like a little boat at sea,— 
And interchange our vows of love. 


A friend of Miss Mitford’s once visited Clare in his first asylum and had 
from him in detail accounts of historical situations which he had himself 
witnessed, such as the execution of Charles the First and the death of 
Nelson. Nothing of this startling kind occurs ; but several sea-poems do, 
possibly suggested to Clare by the lugubrious ballads peddled round the 
villages when he was a boy. These poems are bald and blunt, but Clare 
intentionally uses the method and convincingly : 


On the nineteenth of October, by eleven of the clock, 

The sky turned black as midnight and a sudden storm came on, 
Awful and sudden—and the cables felt the shock ; 

Our anchors they all broke away and every [hope] was gone. . . . 


The rest of these Asylum Poems are descriptions of Nature, seen with 
the sharp eye of derangement : 


By mud pools see a stupid nameless fly 
Two hairs for sail all on one end sail by— 


singularly poetical lyrics of self-expression, childhood songs, and religious 
utterances. Sometimes all these types seem ta fuse in one: 


AUTUMN 


The thistle-down’s flying, though the winds are all still, 
On the green grass now lying, now mounting the hill ; 
The spring from the fountain now boils like a pot, 
Through stones past the counting it bubbles red hot. 


The ground parched and cracked is like overbaked bread ; 
The greensward all wracked is ; bents dried up and dead ; 
The fallow fields glitter like water indeed . 
And gossamers twitter, flung from weed unto weed. 
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Hill tops like hot iron glitter, hot in the sun 

And the rivers we’re eying burn to gold as they run : 
Burning hot is the ground, liquid gold is the air, 
Whoever looks round sees Eternity there. 


_ Clare, when growing old and never well in body, slowly lost his poetic 
impulse and wrote less and less. In the spring of 1860, however, his mind 
is said to have been calmer and brighter than for many years ; and it is 
improbable that he had ever been beyond the verges of insanity. Might 
he not then have been set at large ? Perhaps he had been too jong “ in 
prison” to wish for freedom again. Asked on February soth of that 
year to write a verse, he protested that “‘ he had forgotten how to write.” 
Presently, however, he sat down to his old beloved labour ; first, ‘“ he 
filled a sheet of paper with a number of grotesque heads, no two alike,” . 
then he began to write in something like his old way. Perhaps one of the 
pleasantest of these last poems is the Address to Fohn Clare, in which the 
shadow of his earlier delusion that there were two John Clares can possibly 
be detected : 


Well, honest John, how fare you now at home ? 
The spring is come and the birds are building nests, 
The old cock robin to the stye is come, 

With olive feathers and its ruddy breast ; 

And the old cock, with wattles and red comb, 
Struts with the hens and seems to like some best, 
Then crows, and looks about for little crumbs, ; 
Swept out by little folks an hour ago ; 

The pigs sleep in the stye ; the bookman comes— 
The little boy lets home-close nesting go, 

And pockets tops and tawes, where daisies blow, 
To look at the new number just laid down, 

With lots of pictures, and good stories too, 

And Jack the Giant-Killer’s high. renown. 


We have indicated the chief manuscripts; the less are too numerous 
for indication or useful quotation. There are, nevertheless, large gaps in 
the Peterborough collection. There are few letters, apart from occasional 
rough drafts ; there are just enough tags from Clare’s burlesque novel, 
with its marionette characters, Mrs. Slinkum, the Schoolmaster, Mr. Snip, 
and so on, to tantalise desire. While there are traces of analytical and critical 
essays (some of which were printed), of a remarkable volume of British 
Birds, and of another on Natural History at large, there are none of Clare’s 
poetry during the prolific “ First Asylum ”’ period, 1836-1841. A selection 
of the unpublished work traced so far will, it is hoped, be produced in a 
short time. Later on faith and good fortune will bring more materials to 
light ; the Diaries and Journals, Letters, many a fine poem, and the whole 
of that anticipation of Pickwick which is scattered piecemeal through 
Clare’s rough-work books under the heading “‘ For the Bone and Cleaver 
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Club,” and for the wit and humour of which these concluding scraps may 
bear witness : 


“«. . . Well you see as I said says I thes is pritty work thes ov our Viker baiting me 
about working my donkey on a Sunday now yousee our Viker dus duty at three chirches 
and rides one hoss to all three now you see as I said says I whose beest is the most 
worked the Viker’s hoss what goes three jurneys of several miles in a day or my 
donkey thet oney goes one and thet a few furlongs to the mill to fetch a few stones 
of flower when the Vikers hoss carreys sixteen stone at the full in the bargen and 
they all laughed heertily you see as I said and as I say now and swore it wor a good 
un—”, and even he (when finished his oration) relighted his pipe, and looked for 
applause ; and was not disappointed, for the Bone and Cleaver Club roared in a 
body. ... 

. . . “ Practibility, Mr. President, that’s religion—cheat as cheat can—that’s the 
plan for hard times, Mr. P. To live in the world we must live by the world, that’s 
fact—to be moral and virtuous is to be books, not men—it will take a wise man to 
bind me in calfskin, Mr. P.—we cannot act as we read. Demure our matters as we 
will, life’s a rudish plant, and we cannot become a bunch of lavender pressed into 
a lady’s bandbox or a rose folded into a novel—this is romance, Mr. P., and deals 
with enchantment, and I don’t want to be reckoned a wizard, Mr. P.—And as to 
religion, why, we cannot be folded in a sermon or lie in a parson’s pocket ”’— 
(immense ee we must do as others do—or where’s the living ?—and 
not as parsons tell us ’—({tremendous cheering)—“ we must cheat to be cheated, 
that’s fair ”’—{thunders of applause)—“ we can’t live by religion, that’s truth ”— 
(more cheering). . 


The work was evidently on the anvil by 1826 ; that it went some distance 
towards completion the “‘ Done With” stroke drawn by Clare through 
most of the fragments more than implies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Bibliographical Ghosts is the attractive-sounding subject of the chief article, of 
which Mr. George Watson Cole, Librarian of the Huntingdon Library, New York, is 
the author, in the last number of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
Mr. Cole successfully lays four ghosts which have long walked in libraries and works of 
reference. The first spectre to be sent to rest is the 1616 edition of Chapman’s Bussy 
@ Ambois, which, according to Mr. Cole, had its origin in a misprint, 1616 for 1646, 
in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, 1812, which mistake was copied by all later biblio- 
gtaphers until Dr. Greg suggested that there might be something wrong. As no copy 
of the 1616 edition has ever been seen it is safe to suppose, with our author, that it 
never existed. The next ghost to be dealt with is Of the Circumference of the Earth, 
by Edmund Howes, 1632, which is quoted by various authorities as existing in the 
Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. It turns out, however, that this is 
merely a copy of the 1612 edition of Sir Dudley Digges’s book (first issued under the 
title Fata Mihi Totum mea sunt Agitanda per Orbem in 1611), which was presented in 
1632 by Edmund Howes, the chronicler, to a friend of his, by name John Winthrop. 
So do entirely imaginary works appear in books of reference ! Lastly, Mr. Cole deals 
with the supposed 1620 and 1630 editions of The Bloody Banquet, by 'T.D., and comes 
to the conclusion that these two editions never existed, being created only by the 
clipping of the title-page of the 1639 edition, which edition was the only one ever 
issued. It is easy to see how, with a title-page rather larger than the rest of the book, 
as appears undoubtedly to have been the case with the 1639 edition, the lower loop 
of the 3 and the tail of the'g could get clipped off. We may add that the reduction 
in the number of editions of this tragedy from three to one does reparation to the 
memory of our ancestors as far as literary taste is concerned. 


* Sd % * * * 


There must be many other such ghosts in the ancestral halls of literature. Several 
early editions of Lowndes, for instance, contained three authors of the name of Elisha 
Coles, whereas there were in reality only two—an entirely sufficient number. And we 
remember a series of reviews of bogus books in the New Age a few years back, 
several of which imaginary works got themselves put down, in all seriousness, in the 
suggestion books of clubs and libraries. These will certainly arise from their graves 
and go a-haunting in a century or so’s time. Then there was a Serbian (only in those 
days he was a Servian) philosopher who had a considerable conversational vogue— 
and may even have got into print—in the years immediately preceding the war. He 
and his creed—he was a “ passionate monogamist ”—originated solely in the minds 
of a small set of folk who'enjoyed pulling the legs of their fellows. He, too, should 
make a lively ghost one of these days. 

* * # % ee * 


Another bibliographical publication which has reached us is Volumes I. and II. of 
the Bodleian Quarterly Record, covering the years 1914-1919. Bound together in grey 
boards, with cloth back, these make a good-looking and easily-handled book. We 
commend this quarterly, which was founded by Mr. Falconer Madan, to all who are 
interested in old books. The subscription is 4s. 8d. per annum -post free, or £3 for a 
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life subscription. We understand that this publication is badly in need of subscribers. 
The first number of Volume III. has lately been published, and contains, besides 
lists of Recent Accessions, articles on The Notation of Gregorian Music and on Latin 
Bodleian Manuscript Fragments (written before A.D. 1200). It is much to be wished 
that a similar publication could be issued at Cambridge, for the weekly Bulletin of the 
University Library is merely a list of books placed on the shelves. But the Cambridge 
Library is much hampered at present, we understand, by lack of funds. Indeed, it is 
said that it ‘‘ needs half a million to make it efficient.” Is there no son of Cambridge 
who has that sum to spare—even possibly out of war profits ? 
* * * * * * 


The deaths have occurred recently of Mr. Charles Taylor and Mr. F. S. Hearnden, 
each of whom was connected for many years with Messrs. Hodgson as a cataloguer. 
Mr. Taylor, who retired some twenty years ago, was in the service of the firm for 
nearly fifty years, and Mr. Hearnden for thirty-five. They were both men who, without 
being exact scholars, had, in the trade phrase, acquired a remarkable “ nose” for 


saleable books. 
* * % * * *% 


Another death which we have to record is that of Mr. Osborn Walford, who died 
recently at the age of ninety-two. Before his retirement twenty years ago he was a 
well-known bookseller, and a great authority on early editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Among his chief customers and friends were J. H. Burton, Lord Salisbury, 
Tennyson, Buxton Forman, Andrew Lang, Lord Brabourne, and others. 


* * * * * ¥ 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Douglas Sladen, who intends to go abroad for some time, has presented to 
the Richmond Public Library his library of about four thousand volumes, consisting 
mostly of modern Belles Lettres and books of travel and upon foreign countries, notably 
on Egypt, Japan, Italy, and Sicily. We understand that the books, which are to be 
kept together, are not likely to reach the library until about the end of the year. We 
commend Mr. Sladen’s public-spirited gift to the notice of other authors who find 
themselves possessed of a larger library than they find handy to carry about with 
them on their travels. 

* * * * * * 


NOTES ON SALES 


# The seventy lots of M. Claude Anet’s collection of Persian and Indo-Persian 
miniatures and manuscripts fetched £4029 at Sotheby’s on June 4th, so it goes 
without saying that no single lot sold for anything like the £5000, which was given 
for a Persian manuscript in the first part of the Yates Thompson sale last year. This 
time the highest price was £1550, paid by Mr. S. Devgantz for the Qiran-i-Sadain 
of Khosrau-Delhavi, a poet who was contemporary with Saadi. The subject of this 
poem is the meeting of Moizz ed-din Kay Kobad, King of Bengale, with his father 

Nassr ed-din Boughra Khan, at Delhi, in the year 688 a.u. The manuscript which 
is by the caligrapher Sultan Mohamed Nour, is dated 921 a.H. (1515 AD). The 
decorations and miniatures are of the same period as the manuscript, and are signed 

“* Nour-ed-din Mahomed Massavir.” Another point of interest in this beautiful 
manuscript is that the sixteenth-century binding—a very fine one—is signed, ‘‘ Made 
by Mohamed Salih, of Tabriz,” and is believed to be the only signed Persian binding 
known. This manuscript came originally from the famous library which Shah Abbad 
made at the mausoleum of his grandfather at Ardebil. Another manuscript, copies by 
Sultan Mohamed Nour in 930 A.H. (1524 A.D.), of the Divan, by Hafiz, with seventy- 
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three quatrains of the Rubaiydt, of Omar Khayy4m, in the margins, sold for £700 ; 
and {£600 was given for another sixteenth-century manuscript, the Tohfet-el-Ehrar 
of Djami, copied by Mir Hossein el Hoseini. Lest we should be accused of posing 
as experts in Persian manuscripts, let us hastily add that the information in this 
note is taken from the very full illustrated sale catalogue issued by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, & Hodge at half-a-crown. 

* 


* cd * * % 


‘Two first editions of Dickens, with interesting associations, were sold at Sotheby’s 
on May 14th. They were A Christmas Carol (1843) and The Cricket on the Hearth 
(1846), each one bearing an inscription from the author to Samuel Rogers. They 
came from the library of the late S. M. Robins, and brought in £200 and £198 


respectively. 
P y oe & % He * 


The Times Literary Supplement of May 13th pointed out the curious coincidence 
of two copies of the rare unauthorised first edition (1707) of Matthew Prior’s Poems 
on Several Occasions having turned up recently at Hodgson’s, where one sold for £3 5 
and the other for £43. This edition bore the imprint of R. Burrough and J. Baker, 
but it appears that Curll was the real pirate. Prior afterwards denied the authorship 
of certain of the poems in this issue. The first authorised edition was the octavo 
of 1709, but that which can most pleasurably be read—in the library, for it is unhandy 
for the waistcoat pocket and the railway journey—is the magnificent folio of 1718, 
which brought Prior a profit of £4000. 


* * sd 7 pr ee ae 


Before these words appear in print the two principal June sales will have taken 
place. We refer to early English Tales, Novels, and Romances, from the Britwell 
Library, to be sold at Sotheby’s on the 14th and rs5th, and to the ninth and last 
portion of the Huth Library—W to Z—which the same auctioneers will sell on the 
four days from the 22nd to the 25th inclusive. We reserve any comment on these 


sales until next month’s issue. 
* * * * * * 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


We have received from Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell their catalogue No. 292 
(May, 1920), which contains many items interesting to those who collect seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century poetry and drama. Among them we note especially a copy, 
with the portrait and one or two leaves defective, of the first folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1647. This copy is interesting in that The Spanish Curate and The Loyall 
Subject have some seventeenth-century manuscript notes, the book apparently having 
‘been used in the theatre ; the price asked is seventeen guineas. A copy of the fifth 
edition of the same writers’ The Scornful Lady, quarto (1639), costs four guineas, 
and Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, quarto (1633), twice that amount. Other books in this 
list are John Quarles’s Fons Lachrymarum, 12mo. (1655), £1 10s. ; Thomas Randolph’s 
Poems, with the Muses Looking-glasse and Amyntas, second edition, 12mo. (1640), 
£2 2s.; James Shirley’s The Duke’s Mistris, first edition, quarto (1638), £5 ; George 
Sandys’s Christ’s Passion, first edition, 12mo. (1640), £1 1s.; a volume of pee 
tracts, including Charlotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets, quarto (1786), with the signature o 
the authoress, 5s.; and Matthew Green’s The Spleen, first edition, octavo (1737), 1 Se 
We wonder how many people now read this last charming and vivacious poem ! 
rs Tt is most easily accessible in the octavo edition of Green’s poems issued by Cadell and 
Davies in 1796, with an essay by Dr. Aikin and plates engraved after Stothard—a 
very pleasant little volume, which appears fairly often on bookstalls. The pele is a 
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long octosyllabic poem on how to raise one’s spirits, and contains many excellent 
passages. We commend especially to our prohibitionist friends the following lines : 


I always choose the plainest food 
To mend viscidity of blood. 
Hail ! water-gruel, healing power, 
Of easy access to the poor ; 
Thy help love’s confessors implore, 
And doctors secretly adore ; 
To thee I fly, by thee dilute— 
Through veins my blood doth quicker shoot, 
And by swift current throws off clean 
Prolific particles of spleen. 
* * * * # * 


With this we may compare a slightly later poetical praise of temperance, that of 
Dr. Armstrong in his The Art of Preserving Health, which first appeared, in quarto, 
in 1744. In the second book of this really remarkably good poem (in spite of its 
subject) he sings the praise of water : 

Learn temperance, friends ; and hear without disdain 
The choice of water. Thus the Coan sage 
Opin’d, and thus the learn’d of every school. 


Here follows a disquisition on what water should be chosen for drinking. Later, 
however, he admits that wine, and even spirits, may have a medicinal value : 

Nothing like simple element dilutes 

The food, or gives the chyle so soon to flow. 

But where the stomach, indolently given, 

Toys with its duty, animate with wine 

Th’ insipid stream : Tho’ golden Ceres yields 

A more voluptuous, a more sprightly draught ; 

Perhaps more active. 


But we have digressed and must return to our catalogues. 
* * * * * * 


A most charmingly produced list is that which reaches us from Mr. Everard 
Meynell, the Serendipity Shop, 7 East Chapel Street, London, W.1 ; and the most 
important of the books offered for sale is a copy of the first issue of the first edition 
of William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, folio N.D. (1613). This book is of great 
rarity, and, according to the note in this catalogue, there is no copy in the British 
Museum or the Bodleian, though there is one in the library of the Inner Temple, 
of which Browne was a member. Mr. Meynell informs us, however, that since the 
writing of his note a copy has been acquired by the British Museum. The text of 
this issue varies from that of other issues, and has never been reprinted. This book 
is priced at £175. ‘There are several other remarkable seventeenth-century books in 
this list, and also many modern ones, among which we notice examples of the Doves, 
Eragny, Kelmscott, and Vale Presses, and first editions of works by several modern 
authors. Francis ‘’hompson’s Poems (1893), one of twelve copies with the frontispiece 
printed on vellum, is marked at £16 16s.; his Shelley (1909) at £2 25.; his New 
Poems (1897), with the Constable title-page, at £4 4s.; his Sister-Songs (1895) at 
£2 Ios. Two guineas is asked for a copy of Mrs. Meynell’s Preludes (1875), with the 
author’s inscription to Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 

* * * * * * 


Messrs. Maggs have just issued their catalogue No. 391, which is devoted to books 
on Sports and Pastimes. Many eighteenth and nineteenth-century editions of The 
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Compleat Angler are included in this catalogue, which also contains several sets of 
plates by Henry Alken. 


* * * * * * 


Catalogue Number 112 of Mr. Frank Hollings, 17 Great Turnstile, W.C.2, 
contains many attractive books. What we covet most in it is a copy of the first edition, 
quarto, 1763, of The Conference, by Charles Churchill, a poet who would be more 
appreciated were he more read. This poem has the gloriously egotistical opening 
couplet of : 

Grace said in form, which sceptics must agree, 

When they are told that Grace was said by me; 
and is throughout thoroughly characteristic of the author’s ding-dong buffeting style. 
Mr. Hollings asks 35s. for this poem. We notice that this bookseller prices a first 
edition of W. H. Davies’s The Soul’s Destroyer at £8 10s., and Joseph Conrad’s 
Preface to ““ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” privately printed in 1897, with the author’s 
autograph, a correction, and a note, at £25. 


* * * *% % * 


We have received from Mr. Leslie Chaundy, of Oxford, a list of books from the 
library of Mr. W. H. Blaauw, which includes, notably, a complete set of the Sussex 
Archzological Society’s Tvansactions, fifty-eight volumes, for which £15 tos. is asked. 


* * % * * * 


An important catalogue is Mr. Quaritch’s No. 357. The books included are so varied 
and numerous that it is impossible to give any sort of a résumé of this list in a short 
note. We must content ourselves, therefore, with mentioning a splendid copy of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, seventy-one plates, all but one first state, in portfolios, 
1807-1819 ; this costs £850. There is also a fine series of Arundel prints. These 
attractive articles of furniture (one can hardly call them faithful reproductions) may 
be had at varying prices, mostly within the reach of the modestly-incomed buyer. 


cs cy cy % * * 


Catalogue No. 17, issued by Mr. H. E. Gorfin, 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, 
contains a good many first editions of John Davidson, Austin Dobson, Thomas Hardy, 
Bret Harte, Kipling, Masefield (Pompey the Great, 1910, is priced at £3 15s.), Steven- 
son, Swinburne, and other modern authors. We note, en passant, that the first edition 
of The Young Visiters now costs 255. 

*% * % * * * 


A fine copy of the 1623 black letter edition of William Lawson’s A New Orchard and 
Garden, octavo, is the chief item in Messrs. Foyle’s (121-125 Charing Cross Road) 
catalogue No. 18D; £20 is the price asked for this book. Thomas Heywood’s The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells, quarto, 1635, and Richard Stanihurst’s De Rebus in 
Hibernia Gestis, etc., Antwerpie, Apud Christophorum Plantinum, octavo, 1584, are 
two other books which we notice in the catalogue ; each is priced at ten guineas. 


* * * * * a 
A’second list of modern books has now been issued from the Bungalow, 8 Abercorn 
Place, N.W.8. It contains items of interest to those who are attached to the works of 


Oscar Wilde. We notice two errors in this catalogue: W. B. Yeats’s The Hour Glass, 
1907, and Deirdre, 1911, are described as first editions. The correct dates of the first 


iti f these works are 1903 and 1907 respectively. 
editions of these 903 go7 resp Bae 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


S1r,—In the course of a too flattering notice of my book, The Song of Roland, 
which is apt, I fear, to mislead your readers from the true nature of that frankly 
ephemeral work, I regret to see that your critic has perpetuated the one misprint 
that is not due to my own incompetence, as it created itself after final correction of 
my proofs. That is the line : 


Sonés fell Gue into perdition black ; 


and your critic may well appeal to me for an index, in order to learn who or what 
is meant by the word “ Sonés,”’ suddenly introduced to the reader in the closing 
lines of the long story. The true reading is, of course : 


So Guenés fell into perdition black ; 


and as you have given the error, in your pages, an immortality I cannot expect for 
my book, I must ask you in equity to record the correction. 

Elsewhere your critic commends my “ various spellings of men’s names, a stroke 
of genius if without full warrant in the original,” and my “ use throughout of * you” 
instead of ‘ thou,’”’ as though these things were to be placed, somehow, to my credit. 
I can assure him that “the original’ varies the spelling of names quite as much as 
I do, if not more. Of course, in the inflected language, Carles, Rollanz, Marsilies, 
and Guenes are nominatives, while Carlun, Rollant, Marsiliun, and Guenelun are 
oblique cases, and I confess that I have, with some qualms of conscience, used the 
forms with some relaxation to meet the demands of euphony and scansion. However, 
it is a very common stroke of genius, for I read daily in contemporary epics such 
lines as : 

“* Mr. Lloyd George has returned from San Remo. 
The Premier appeared in excellent spirits.” 


As for “ you” and “ thou,” I have followed the original very closely. ‘‘ Thou ” 
does occur in several places, e.g., about line 300 in the quarrel between Roland and 
Guenes, in the five /aisses, about 2900, where Charles laments for Roland, and, 
rather unexpectedly, in Roland’s dying words of prayer. A little earlier, in his farewell 
to Durendal, he begins with “‘ thou ” and passes to “ you”? ; I do not know why. 4 

Lastly, your critic complains that the poem is too long ; but the remedy is in his 
own hands, or, if not, I will send him a blue pencil. As for my making it longer (by 
500, not 400 lines), there will still be that remedy ; but my plan is to follow M. Gautier, 
who, after years of study of the existing versions, sifted from them some 500 lines 
not in the Oxford Manuscript, some of which are necessary to the story, while the 
rest improve its balance quite remarkably. For instance, in the rather boring enumera- 
tion of Baligant’s thirty columns : 


3219. Fifty thousand the smallest column holds. 
The first is raised of men from Butenrot, 
Whence Fudas was, who God betrayed for gold. 
The next, after, Micenes, etc. 
It is easy to talk of accretions and to say that “ alternative sections . . . blemish 
an otherwise clear narration.” I can only answer with the Dean’s footman, “ Which 
are we to keep, sir?’ Charlemagne’s five-fold lament for Roland cannot be boiled 
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down into one speech, nor Marsile’s three-fold inquiry about Charlemagne. As well 
condemn the Psalm “ Beati Immaculati” as the otiose work of 176 competing 
authors and reduce it to one verse, without reference to the Vulgate heading “ Multis 
modis ostendit beatam vitam in legis observatione esse positam.”’ 

{ must apologise for an intrusion proportionate rather to the length of your review 
than to my own merits ; but my ulterior motive in publishing translations of Roland 
and (shortly, I hope) Beowulf being to put ideas into the head of the young man, 
when he comes to be born, who will write the epic our recent warfare deserves, and 
the Press having been good enough to invest my work with some show of importance, 
I think some discussion of these points may be justified in the one current periodical 
which the said young man, when he takes to the library, may be expected to study 
with attention.—Yours, etc., C. K. Scotr-Moncrizrr. 

136 Ebury Street, S.W.r. 


FLAUBERT AND MR. STURGE MOORE 
(To the Editor of THE LonpDoN Mercury) 


SirR,—Flaubert held any intervention of the author between the public and his 
work, such as preface or notes, to be an impertinence. His was at least an austere 
ideal. He would perhaps have also held that appropriations can only be forgiven to 
the greatest geniuses, a less self-consistent notion from which experience has converted 
me. My own practice has been to acknowledge, even at the cost of a note, any debt 
that might conceivably affect the reputation or income of a living author. Hence those 
referring to Hofmannsthal and d’Annunzio, though it was ideas and not sentences 
I had from them. The editor that first published Noon Vision considers such acknow- 
ledgment quite unnecessary and likely to create an impression unfavourable to my 
poem, which he said was wholly original. Now, to my mind, The Tempest and Empedocles 
are wholly original works, and so, without comparing it with them in any other respect, 
I believe my Micah to be. When over twenty years ago I wrote that poem I had been 
translating many passages from Flaubert’s prose into blank verse. I was proud to use 
the two that floated up into my poems, and pointed them out to many friends. By the 
time Micah was published in 1917 I had actually forgotten that the passage in question 
came from Salammbo, and but for Mr. Crundell should have hunted for it in 
La Tentation. 1 published such another passage in The Vinedresser under the title 
A Translation, with the result, if my memory serves me well, that one critic was 
at the pains to infer from its being fresh to him that the poem was not a translation. 
I have read much appreciation of Salammbo, but never remember to have seen the 
sentence translated in Micah quoted, and no one except Mr. Crundell ever singled 
it out in my poem. I cannot help feeling that it was merely his discovery which made 
it seem so uniquely striking to him, and acknowledge that this, his comment, was 
the cause of the resentment I at first felt, though I now perceive his over-emphasis 
may have had its share of Jack Horner’s innocence. This demand for acknowledg- 


‘ments has exacted from me not only these letters but notes that I regarded as 


impertinent, and the underlying prejudice may at any time create injustice, as in the 
case of Chatterton. I have pointed out in Hark to These Three why | conceive the 
custom of treating literary work as private property detrimental both to the public 


taste and that of authors. es 
I am glad to be able to thank Mr. Crundell for correcting my carelessness{in 


. referring to Gray. Matthew Arnold’s note is surely not an acknowledgment, but 


the justification of an expression which he thought might startle scholars ; in any case, 
he put none to his use of Pindar’s eagle in the same poem. I had better have named 
Shakespeare and Blake, but they did not translate, only adopted others’ words ; 
though the New Statesman is quite gratuitous in ascribing to Shakespeare the motives 
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of a buccaneer, when the whole range of purpose lies open from the purest and most 

kindly down to those of a thief. The degree of assimilation with the other component 
parts is indeed the only criterion of the success of phrase or passage, whether new 
or borrowed, and this can best be judged by those who do not know whether it is 
new or old. Keats said the finest passages always impress us as being both known 
before and for the first time. Is there any reason why the same sentence should not 
occur with equal felicity in two masterpieces ? Is any poem better or worse because 
it contains a thoroughly assimilated appropriation ? Can any poem really contain 
anything else ? Words, thoughts, perceptions, knowledge, must be more or less common 
property before they can be received into a poetic mood. Literary originality is mainly 
confined to arrangement, assimilation, and effect ; these are invented. The substance 
of poetry is not novel notions but thoughts and visions that have been assimilated 
to the life of a soul so as to become beautiful or poignant not only to that soul but 
for others. Their origin is then indifferent and affects in no way the merit of the poem. 
If these facts were fully grasped there would be not more but less borrowing, for 
the assurance of complete assimilation is a rare experience, I believe, and it is ill- 
assimilated matter that drowns the market.—Yours, etc., T. SturceE Moore. 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MEeERcuRY) 


S1r,—We have read with special interest what you say of the need of understanding 
German art and thought, in view of the fact that our projected European Library, 
which is to contain, in English translation, some of the most interesting continental 
books that appear from time to time, will include German books on an equal footing 
with those of Latin, Scandinavian, or Slavic origin. To do otherwise would make the 
series unworthy of the name European. We are far from having any special bias in 
favour of Germany, and the editor of the Library, Mr. J. E. Spingarn, who served in 
France as a major of infantry, is still less likely to have than we ; but we approve of 
the enlightened policy which has made him include, among the first nine volumes 
of the series, two German books, Jacob Wassermann’s The World’s Illusion 
(Christian Wahnschaffe), which he regards as one of the very greatest novels of our 
time, and Heinrich Mann’s The Loyal Subject (Der Untertan), which was reviewed 
in the Times Literary Supplement not long ago. It has seemed to us that English 
publishers are unnecessarily cautious in their attitude toward such German books, 
and that enlightened opinion, both in England and America, will realise that now more 
than ever the Allied Nations must keep in touch with, and understand, what is passing 
through the minds of the German people.—Yours, etc., 

1 West 47th Street, New York. Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 


JERDAN 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the article of Mr. Birrell which appears in 
your issue of this month. I notice that he refers to a mistake made by Mr. Jerdan, 
in a literary gazette, as to an original contribution which he describes as one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. A contemporary critic excuses it on the ground that none save 
a puppy or a pedant would claim to know all Shakespeare’s sonnets by heart. This, 
no doubt, explains why Mr. Birrell attributes the work to Shakespeare. But, unless 
J am very wrong, the poem is an “ Address to the Moon,” by P. B. Shelley. — 


Yours, etc., JEAN ARTHUR. 
Rosemount, Monkton, Ayrshire, May 13th. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE meeting of June roth discussed and passed a resolution deprecating the 

destruction or removal of the City churches doomed by the Bishop of London’s 

Committee, whose Secretary, Bishop Browne, was present, and furnished informa- 

tion that had not reached the public Press. The general feeling was that the 

churches, many of which were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, should remain. 
not only as examples of seventeenth-century architecture with every detail of their construc- 
tion recorded, but also as a sign that the City of London cared for something more than 
money-making. It was stated that the value of the sites for building was only considered 
after all parochial requirements had been satisfied ; and that a compromise would have to. 
be devised to ease the present situation. Sir Martin Conway pointed out that at a certain 
moment the threatened edifices would cease to be used for ecclesiastical purposes, and: 
might then be scheduled as national monuments. 

The Bishop further illustrated and described a group of megalithic circles in Aberdeen- 
shire characterised by a vast recumbent stone set between two uprights in the circumference. 
Stress was laid on their orientation, which was not the same throughout ; and the Druidical 
practice of human sacrifice was quoted to explain the chief feature of the stone rings, but 
there was some difficulty in reconciling the dates, and an interpretation less open to objection 
was that the stones corresponded to the village church and clock of the present day. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


During the second week of May the professional examination was held. At nearly twenty 
centres in England and Wales—from Portsmouth to Newcastle-upon-Tyne—in Scotland 
and in Ireland, candidates gathered to test their skill and knowledge against the obstacles. 
of thoughtfully-compiled examination papers. Over three hundred candidates endeavoured 
to surmount them ; for many, success implied the passage to a higher grade upon the 
library staff with its consequent rise in pay. For others it marked a nearer approach to 
“the Diploma ’”—that summit of intellectual librarianship. But there were still others 
who stood at the bottom of the stairway ; for these a preliminary examination in generak 
knowledge was held. And it is noteworthy that assistants who could have passed with 
credit an examination in the routine of library work failed hopelessly when asked the 
meaning of “ et seg.,” or to write notes on Domesday Book and the Act of 
Union, or when they attempted sums involving averages and cubic feet. Some few of the 
candidates were ex-Service men, who had applied to the Ministry of Labour for the grant 
offered to demobilised soldiers who wish to train for library work and are ‘‘ recommended ’” 
by the Library Association. The members in this class are growing and include university 
graduates and masters in secondary schools. These are attracted by the increasing number 
of openings that arrive in library work ; indeed, for specialists, the numerous semi-private 
libraries started since the war by large firms make such work much more promising than 
in the not-so-old days when the Public Library was the Cinderella of our municipal service. 

Upon the Bibliographical side the Association has indulged in two pieces of work, very 
dissimilar. The first was the publication, in May, of a special, Technical Number of the 
Library Association Record, which included papers by Major Simnett, Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Transport, and by Mr. R. Borlase Matthews, of the Royal Air Force ;: 
and also included a Technical Supplement, illustrating some British and American techno- 


~ logical libraries. The second event was on May 2oth, when, to a very appreciative audience, 


the Librarian and Keeper of the Archives at Lambeth Palace (Rev. Claude Jenkins) read 
a paper upon “‘ Some little-known Libraries.” $4 : 

Mr. Jenkins dealt with the wills recorded in the Lambeth Archiepiscopal Registers of 
the fourteenth and, fifteenth centuries, more especially with regard to the books which were 
in them bequeathed. The records of these works were singularly one-sided ; and the lecturer_ 
confessed himself unable to say why there was such an almost total absence of books of 
romance, and this at a time when romances such as the exploits of Guy of Warwick, were 
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read by all classes. Devotional works, missals and breviaries abounded ; there were also 
dictionaries and books on arithmetic, with divers other works in French and Latin ; but of 
the vulgar tongue and of minstrelsy singularly little. Perhaps, as one of the speakers 
suggested, it was not considered orthodox to possess such works ; certainly the testators 
appear in many cases to have owned many other books than those of which the names 
are given. 

In July comes the election of the Council, in August the publication of the Annual Report 
of the Council which will be submitted to the Conference at Norwich in September. At this 
Conference decisions of the utmost importance to the library world will probably be taken, 
and upon these decisions the personality of the newly-elected President will be sure to have 
its effect. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

At the June meeting of the Royal Numismatic Society the Rev. E. A. Sydenham read a 
paper on the Bronze Coinage of Nero. The main object of the paper was to consider the 
question of the mintage of Nero’s bronze coins, 7.e., to show that Nero’s bronze coins were 
struck at two mints—Rome and Lugdunum—to consider the status of the latter and its 
relation to the metropolitan mint, and to tabulate, according to obverse legends and styles of 
portraiture, the coins that may be assigned to the two mints respectively. ‘The evidence for 
the existence and operation of the Lugdunum Mint from A.D. 22 to 68 was given at length. 
‘The criteria for determining the mintage of Nero’s coins were considered in detail. ‘The 
seventeen styles of portraits were illustrated and the forms of legend tabulated. Certain 
important deductions were made from the foregoing, e.g., as to the dating of the coins and 
changes in the working of the mints. In a few cases the styles of the two mints appear to 
overlap. Explanations of this were suggested and considered. It was hoped that the 
differentiation between the products of the mints of Rome and Lugdunum outlined 
in this article would lead to a more scientific classification of Nero’s coins than has hitherto 
been attempted. 


- THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRODORION 


This Society has recently issued Volume XXIX. of its magazine, Y Cymmrodor, under 
the date 1919. The chief article in this number is that on the Montgomeryshire “ Strata 
Marcella Abbey Immediately Before and After its Dissolution,” by Mr. Edward Owen, 
Secretary to the Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Wales and Montgomery- 
shire ; some interesting documents, including an indulgence of about 1528, the printing 
of which is ascribed to Richard Pynson, partner and successor of Wynkyn de Worde, are 
included in Mr. Owen’s article. Mr. L. Stanley Knight writes on ‘“ Welsh Cathedral 
Schools to A.D. 1600,” Sir E. Vincent Evans on ‘“‘ Andrew Boorde and the Welsh People,” 
and Professor T. Gwynn Jones on ‘“‘ Tudor Welshmen’s English,” the last being a study 
based on the Welsh characters in Shakespeare’s Henry V. and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Dekker’s Patient Grisill and Ben Jonson’s Mask For the Honour of Wales. An article which 
is interesting to Welshmen and Englishmen alike is Mr. E. Alfred Jones’s ‘“‘ Two Welsh 
Correspondents of John Wilkes,” in which are to be found several interesting and amusing 
letters from the Rev. Evan Lloyd, poetaster and non-resident vicar, and Robert Morris 
barrister-at-law, who eloped with his ward, Francis Mary Harford, natural daughter of the 
sixth Lord Baltimore. This Journal also contains other features of interest to Welsh 
antiquaries. 


THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN-PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


The Association has recently completed its twenty-first anniversary. It is now engaged 
upon developing the idea of satellite towns as a means of providing for the future growth 
of London and the Home Counties. The interference with the normal economic conditions 
in the building trade makes it possible to give effect to a co-ordinated scheme of develop- 
ment for the area. The authorities concerned have not at present moved in the direction 
of forming such a scheme, and it is possible that the Government will have to take the matter 
up. Problems of traffic congestion are overwhelming in London at present, and the demand 
for housing accommodation and industrial buildings is far greater than can be met. The 
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new Garden City scheme which the Association has promoted at Welwyn on land purchased 
from Lord Desborough and the Marquis of Salisbury is to be the first of the satellite towns. 
The scheme is being carried out by a joint stock company with a limited dividend, and is 
to be pushed on with energy. Building has already commenced, and the town should provide 
a model of town planning and design. The monthly Journal of the Association has recently 
contained contributions on the development of the “‘ Thames-side,” “ Housing and Town- 
Planning in Norway,” and “ Aerial Photography as an Aid in Town Planning.” 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


Having printed notices of lectures given by this Society under the heading of Egypt 
Exploration Fund, we are asked to announce that the name of the Society has recently been 
changed. As the Egypt Exploration Fund it has existed since 1882, when it was founded 
by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the well-known writer on Egypt. The Committee have 
felt for some time that many people quite willing to become members of a “ society ”’ 
engaged in archzological research object to add their names to a fund. Therefore the name 
has been changed, and it is hoped that as the alteration is slight the identity of the Society 
will not be forgotten.. 

On April 23rd Professor Peet delivered a most interesting lecture on “‘ Recreation in 
Ancient Egypt.” There is no country in the world that offers such opportunities of 
studying the sports and pastimes of its earlier inhabitants as Egypt. We have some rude 
drawings in prehistoric caves of animals and hunters, but nowhere is there any pictorial 
evidence comparable with the excellent and realistic drawings found in Egyptian tombs. — 

It may seem strange at first sight that we should go to the tombs for illustrations of 
sport and games, but the Egyptians never completely rejected the belief that life after death 
bore the closest resemblance to that on earth, and for this reason they painted scenes of 
sport and recreation on the walls of their tombs in order that through the workings of 
magic they might ensure the continuance of these amusements in the next world. 

The outdoor sports, probably mainly a survival of the days when they were a hunting 
and not an agricultural people, included hunting, shooting with the bow and arrows, 
fishing with nets and spearing fish with harpoons, catching birds in nets and also killing 
them with the boomerang. 

Of indoor amusements there was no lack. There are most realistic representations of 
wrestling matches, consisting of a series of small pictures which enable us to follow every 
movement of the struggle and give a cinematographic effect. Dancing, too, was a favourite 
diversion, and often formed part of the funerary ceremonies. Games of chance and skill 
played with pieces on a board were not lacking ; the lecturer illustrated by means of lantern 
slides one of the finest of these which was found at Thebes. It consists of a table containing 
a drawer and five men for each side, carved with heads to represent respectively dogs and 
foxes. From attempts that have been made to reconstruct the game it would appear that it 
may have closely resembled some of the modern games of chance. played with dice. There 
are indications that some holes were lucky and some unlucky, the latter possibly necessitating 
the return of the player to the original starting place, or at least forcing him to retrace his 


_ steps to some extent. The earliest gaming-table yet discovered is one made of mud found 


in a predynastic tomb which cannot be later than 3500 B.c., and may possibly be very 
much earlier. 

On the wall of the Oseirion we have an illustration of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, playing the game of sent, which was perhaps the prototype of our modern chess. 
This game occupied a large part in the funerary rites. The board consisted of thirty squares, 
each having a separate name; the dead man played the seven white men, while he was 
opposed by eight black pieces, his object being to force his opponent on to the square named 
water. Papyri containing the rules of the game and instructions for the guidance of the 
player were placed in the tomb in order to render every possible assistance to the dead man. 
The whole game seems to have been regarded as a replica of the passage of the dead from 
this world to the next, the defeat of his opponent representing his victory over the various 
malevolent creatures, often in the form of serpents, who, according to the Egyptian beliefs, 
were likely to oppose his passage to the life beyond. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


June, 1920 


INCE the eighteenth century, an epoch in which the men of letters took 

a place of the first importance in French society, memoirs of the literary 

life have been plentiful in France. They compose a library of immense 

interest, but they do not always convey a very high idea of the moral worth 

of men of letters ; their memoirs have often been for them an opportunity 
for emptying before posterity the store of rancour and hatred which they have 
accumulated against their colleagues. And it must be confessed that this evil character 
and these relentless hatreds have never existed in stranger form among the literary 
tribe than they do to-day. The most important document of this kind which exists 
for the second half of the nineteenth century is beyond all question the Fournal des 
Goncourt, begun by the two brothers in 1850 and continued after the death of Jules 
by Edmond de Goncourt alone. These ten volumes in their published form constitute 
a cinematograph film of the literary life which remains of the intensest interest and 
to which the historians of literature and manners frequently refer. Now the Journal 
des Goncourt has this year become a modern book in curious circumstances that offer 
delicate problems. The ten published volumes only represent a part of the true_ 
Journal, that part which, to the author’s thinking, was least likely to wound their 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, there are plenty of wrath and plenty of polemic in 
‘each of the volumes that were published in the lifetime of Edmond de Goncourt. All 
the secret part, which could not be at once given to the public, was bequeathed by 
Edmond de Goncourt’s will to the National Library, which was enjoined to communi- 
cate it to the public twenty years after the author’s death. That event happened in 
1898. It was expected that the Académie Goncourt, founded by the same will, 
would then take upon itself the initiative of publishing the complete work. But, in 
the meantime, certain privileged persons had become acquainted with the fact that 
M. de Goncourt’s manuscript spared nobody, and told the most discreditable stories 
about everybody. The Académie Goncourt shrank from the risk of publication 
when they contemplated the vista of law-suits which would most certainly be 
instituted against the publishers of the Journal by various heroes of anecdotes told 
by M. de Goncourt or by their families. And, that all publication should be prevented, 
the Government intervened. The Minister of Public Instruction forbade the National 
Library to transfer the manuscript. We should remember incidentally that M. Poincaré, 
who was at one time the legal adviser of the Académie Goncourt, has remained 
attached to it as consultant, and that his discreet intervention was naturally 
irresistible. 

It is therefore likely that we shall not have for a very long time the veritable 
and complete Journal des Goncourt. The steps taken by the Académie Goncourt 
and the ministerial decision were received in literary circles with a good deal of 
dissatisfaction and criticism. People argued that a will must be respected, and that 
__ those who are beneficiaries under it ought to bear the burden of the expense and risk 

that it imposes. They urged that the public has a right to the complete Goncourt 
Journal, and that nobody has represented in the affair the interests of the public. 
Then the noise quieted down. It now seems that we must resign ourselves to seeing 
the cupboards of the National Library ruthlessly closed over the Journal. It will 
be published long hence when the matters and the men which it depicts have become 
indifferent to the generation which will read about them. Thus the strange misfortune 
which has always pursued the work of the Goncourts, from their first book which 
was published in 1851, on the very day of the Coup d’état, continues to operate. 
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It is well known that Edmond de Goncourt and the Daudets were linked together 
by a close bond of intellect, of profession and of friendship. The Goncourts and 
Alphonse Daudet belonged to the human document school, and recorded this human 
document after the manner of Lord Chancellor Bacon’s expertentia litterata. Hence 
the Goncourt Journal, and the more copious notebooks of Alphonse Daudet, of which 
interesting fragments have been published. That tradition of observation appears, 
in some degree, to have persisted in the family of Alphonse Daudet. One of the most 
curious and bulkiest documents of the literary and social life of to-day is the collection 
of Memories that M. Leon Daudet has entered upon, the fifth volume of which, 
Au Temps de Fudas, has just appeared. 

M. Léon Daudet is a member of the Académie Goncourt. It would be strange, 
but nevertheless quite in accordance with human nature, should he have been 
amongst those members of that family who found the Goncourt Journal too cruel 
to its contemporaries to be published. Alphonse Daudet’s son, to-day deputy for 
Paris, is known above all as the author of the violent polemics of the Action Francaise. 
It is not his custom to spare, in their private or public life, his political and literary 
enemies. Of enemies he has made sufficient during a literary life which has already 
been long, and many of the pages of the Souvenirs resemble the rows of scalps which 
hang from the belt of an Indian chief. That is to say, one could not place great 
confidence in their historical value. As a compensation their literary value is incon- 
testable. They have already been several times compared to the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon. It is, in effect, an inexact comparison. But M. Daudet’s reminiscences at least 
resemble Saint-Simon’s in the strength of their passion and in their vividness ; and 
M. Daudet has written them in a style full of colour and relief, very much better 
than that of his novels. 

Beyond the animation, the gusto, and the wit displayed by the author, these Memories 
arouse a great interest by the variety of scenes into which M. Leon Daudet, with his 
observant and biting wit, has penetrated during these last thirty years. Alphonse 
Daudet’s house and the salon of Madame Alphonse Daudet had wide-open doors, 
and all the world of literature and art passed through them. To some extent M. Léon 
Daudet was the literary god-son of Madame Juliette Adam, that great Frenchwoman 
and patriot, so richly endowed with intellect and heart, who for so long held round 
the Nouvelle Revue the first political and literary salon in Paris. He knew Victor 
Hugo in his old age, and some years after the poet’s death married his grand- 
daughter Jeanne. Husband and wife were soon divorced, but the curious Menard- 
Dorian salon, where that marriage was made, and which to-day M. Léon Daudet 
daily denounces as a nest of treason and Bolshevism, will doubtless some day furnish 
highly interesting pages to his posthumous memoirs. (Let us hope that his testamentary 
executors will treat them with more respect than the YFournal des Goncourt has 
received.) He lived in the medical world as a medical student, and he has since painted 
it ferociously in his novel (his first great success), Morticoles. Finally, he passed, before 
the days of the Action Frangaise, through a good number of newspaper offices, and 


_ his Memories give us odd stories about the Journal, about Drumont, and about the 


Libre Parole. : 

The fifth and most recent volume, Au Temps de Judas, brings us to the time of the 
Dreyfus affair in which M. Daudet was mixed up as—but weren’t there others ?— 
an ardent and vehement journalist. The title of the book indicates that M. Daudet 
still clings passionately to his old view about the celebrated affair. One does not 
therefore expect great impartiality from him. Nevertheless, there are traces of it. 
M. Daudet goes so far as to sketch several sympathetic portraits of Jews and Drey- 


fusards, including that learned and refined man Marcel Schwob, with whom he was 


intimately connected. This last volume in point of strength, reality, and piquancy ts 


fully up to the level of the four which preceded it. 
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After the death of Laurent Tailhade there were collected certain memoirs of the 
literary life which he contributed to the journal L’Avemr. They dealt principally 
with the symbolist movement in which T'ailhade was concerned rather personally 
than by virtue of his work. A professional coiner of insults, Tailhade was at once 
despised and feared by the literary world. If at an early stage he lost all morality and 
all dignity, he kept to the end, and still displays in his posthumous volume, an admir- 
able gift of style. His style was musical, full of images, archaic, abounding in old words 
of the Middle Ages and of the sixteenth century, which, up to the end, he collected 
with learned and resolute perseverance. In verse and in prose Tailhade cultivated 
only one manner, or, at any rate, succeeded in one manner only : invective or irony 
against those of his literary confréres with whom he had become embroiled through 
incidents of journalistic or café life. His ballades of Au Pays du Mufle were at one time 
celebrated, and to some extent deserved it ; one found in them all, and more than all, 
of the rude and robust vigour of the poets of Mathurin Regnier’s age. The prose of 
his little memoirs is not inferior to his verses. Moreover, the subject—memories 
of the symbolic epoch—afforded him a large field in which to show his amusing 
qualities. From Baju to Moréas symbolism was rich in curious characters whom_it 
was easy for a clever writer like M. Tailhade to sketch and to make move, as ina 
Chinese shadow-play, in living silhouettes. Proof of this is that anecdotal literature 
concerning symbolism and symbolic writers is already amazingly rich. It includes 
more than a hundred books and thousands of articles. No literary epoch has produced 
so much writing in its time. It is a pity that nobody has as yet compiled a bibliography 
of it ; the man who sets himself to this minute but easy task will render a service to 
contemporary literary history. kee 

Finally, there have been onslaughts against the Souvenirs Littéraires of M. Antoine 
Albalat. M. Albalat wrote, years ago, two volumes of criticisms which were very 
good, but which were discredited by the naive and ridiculous title of one of them, © 
The Art of Writing Taught in Twenty Lessons. For twenty years M. Albalat has taught 
this art to his friends in far more than twenty lessons. The table that he occupies 
for part of the day in a Latin Quarter tavern is a centre of animated literary conversa- 
tion. His Souvenirs loom large in café life, of which, since the death of Moréas, he 
remains the most convinced literary champion. be Kd 

In particular, his curious chapter on Moréas, which was first published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, has caused comment. Moréas, who for twenty years held 
the sceptre of conversation at a celebrated table in the now defunct Café Vachette, 
was especially well known by M. Albalat, who was supposed to be one of his friends, 
_ but M. Albalat’s remarks about him are pretty malevolent. Moréas’s triviality, 

ignorance, and vanity are by him exposed and exaggerated in a way that has drawn loud 
howls from the poet’s friends. The tenth anniversary of the death of Moréas has 
just recalled attention to the author of Eriphyle and the Stances. His poetry in retro- 
spect shines with a great clarity and perfection, and criticism which in his lifetime 
levelled plenty of sarcasm against Moréas has been almost unanimous in welcoming 
his name and his work in the choir of true French poets. 

One may say, in conclusion, that the reading of these memoirs of the literary life 
is always not merely agreeable but useful. We must congratulate ourselves on the 
great number of books which, in spite of the natural partiality and injustice of man, 
and, above all, of the man of letters, continually bring us new information, new life- 
like traits, and a new perspective concerning writers whose work interests us. Here 
French literature possesses one of its richest treasures. And it is thanks to such 
elements that critics like Sainte-Beuve (who was a great amateur of anecdotes, of 
small scandals and old wives’ tales) have been able to revive in so convincing a 
chiaroscuro so many portraits of the past. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, Fune, 1920 


HE new weekly journal, the Irish Statesman, founded a year ago by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, has been an assistance to the growth of a critical spirit 
in Ireland and an encouragement to young Irish writers. It has supplied 
“a long-felt want.” Twenty years ago, at the dawn of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, there were several very clever weeklies in Dublin, notably Mr. Arthur 
Griffith’s United Irishman, in which was published some of the early work of James 
Joyce, James Stephens, and other writers who afterwards became known in the great 
world. The United Irishman also served as a platform for the discussion of the general 
principles of the Irish literary movement, then, too, at its beginnings. Mr. Griffith’s 
interest in literature turned out, however, to be of a limited, patriotic sort ; he affirmed 
during the controversy over Synge’s plays his purely propagandist standard of values, 
and presently the poets lost sight of him, or he lost sight of the poets. The Jrish 
Statesman is conducted, unlike the United Irishman, on “ English ” lines—that is to 
say that it remunerates its contributors, appears with even regularity, and wears the 
characteristic garb of a London weekly review. It differs, too, from local contempor- 
aries by devoting review-space not only to Irish books by Irish authors, but also to 
literature of a general interest. Books of a political or semi-political nature and 
historical books receive in its pages fairly consistent treatment ; but otherwise the 
paper is, on its literary side, somewhat lacking in editorial direction or recognisable 
standpoint. One cannot ask of an Irish review—and especially of one founded mainly 
for the advancement of a definite political object—to-be more than intelligently 
informative concerning contemporary English literature ; one may hope, however, 
that the Irish Statesman’s attitude towards local intellectual activities will presently 
become more positive and personal, and that it will set up precise and severe standards 
of taste. Its occasional contributors include nearly all the better-known Irish writers. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats is on the board of its directors, and the hand of no less a personage 
than Mr. Shaw may sometimes be discerned in its unsigned leading articles. Mr. 
Shaw has also presented the paper with his opinion of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and 
Mr. Chesterton ought soon to be giving the Irish Statesman his opinion of Mr. Shaw. 
They come to Dublin to do that now. 

The Irish Statesman “ takes no responsibility ” for signed articles, for reviews, and, 
indeed, for anything that it publishes except the political leading articles. Critics 
hostile to its politics have suggested that it should also extend its disclaimer to include 
these last. There is nothing like being on the safe side. The politics of the paper are 
summed-up in the phrase “‘ Dominion Home Rule”; but, surely, the acceptance 
by Irish opinion of this as a political ideal would have a bearing upon certain 
intellectual and literary controversies that have long excited the Irish reading public. 
A dominion is, presumably, a place where they speak English, and where their 
literature is a province of English literature, however full of local character and 
independent historical associations. In any case, a review of the Irish Statesman’s 
pretensions ought to have an opinion about the Irish language as the medium of 
a modern comprehensive literature, and should be able to utter an authoritative 
judgment on what has been accomplished in that language by recent writers like 
P. O’Conaire and Pearse. Let who will make the nation’s songs, if we make its laws, 
seems to be the paper’s motto ; but it is a short view to take, especially in Ireland ; 
and, moreover, the political standpoint—which the Irish Statesman attacks as illusory 
—of the majority of the reading youth of Ireland owes its formation largely to the 
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dream of reviving in Ireland a purely Gaelic culture. In the weekly “ Life and 
Letters” page there is, however, no want of a definite tendency ; this page is written 
by “‘ John Eglinton,” the most stimulating of Irish critics, who had for many years 
previously very seldom appeared in print. 

“John Eglinton” propounds a “ colonial ” solution of the language problem, 
which would seem to harmonise with Sir Horace Plunkett’s political solution ; and 
in doing so does not shrink even from using the religious situation as an illustration 
of his ideas. He has dwelt upon the error in the modern literary fashion, which looks 
for the origin of the Irish nation solely in the Gaelic past, and has called attention to 
many half-forgotten scholars and writers of English extraction who, whatever may 
have been their politics, “‘ absorbed” Ireland and derived inspiration from its 
landscape and the people. An Ireland that possessed a culture that should be at 
once modern and truly national would not hesitate to annex Spenser himself—who, 
indeed, anticipated the Jacobite poets and the modern patriot songsters with his 
metaphor for Ireland—‘a fair and distressed dame whom a strong tyrant did 
unjustly enthrall.” That the tyrant in question for Spenser was none other than 
some Elizabethan precursor of Sinn Fein is a fact of purely academic interest which 
will be seen in its proper perspective once the mixed peoples of Ireland have agreed 
to cast off their illusions and, in another phrase of ‘“‘ John Eglinton’s,” to realise 
together their common humanity. 

Mr. George Moore, it will be remembered, “ gave up ” Ireland on the grounds 
that Catholicism and literature were incompatible. Mr. ‘‘ John Eglinton ” has not 
adopted so extreme a view ; but he dares to tell a Nationalist public that it is a pity 
that Ireland never got the Bible, as Bacon recommended. The Reformation, as a 
religious movement, never had a proper hearing in Ireland ; the English Government’s 
attacks on Irish Roman Catholicism were purely political, and once Philip’s designs 
and the Spanish alliance had been broken the English Lord Deputies and Governors 
of the country were quite apathetic in regard to the promotion of Protestantism. 
Hence the conflict of Protestant and Catholic in Ireland has been a conflict not of 
fundamental ideas, but merely of opposing patriotisms. It remains doubtful, therefore, 
whether the “ faith ” of Irishmen, or, as some would call it, their “ incuriosity,” is 
really greater than that of other peoples ; also whether Ireland can properly be called 
a Catholic country, as are the Latin nations. “‘ John Eglinton’s ” speculations in this 
regard may help one to understand what seems at first sight a curious phenomenon— 
the readiness of Catholic Ireland to accept as its literary representatives men who have 
been in far the greater part of Protestant origin and traditions. The title-deeds of the 
Irish revival have, it is true, been questioned, but not on evidence that has anything 
to do with religion. The work of Mr. Yeats, ‘“‘ AZ,” Synge, and others has been 
denounced as a foreign influence ; but such criticism has ‘either been based on the 
linguistic theories of Gaelic Leaguers, or inspired by an imaginary suspicion of 
political tendencies. It has not been required of Irish writers, any more than it has 
been required of Irish political leaders, that they should share in the religion of the 
vast majority of the population. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’ thoughts run—as they have always run—in a very different 
channel to those of “ John Eglinton.” The Irish Statesman published a while a 
two very curious articles by the poet in which Mr. Yeats imagined what he might Ee 
doing, “ If I were four-and-twenty.” Mr. Yeats has been reading Claudel, Jammes, 
Péguy, and other French writers who have returned towards the Church or have made 
French Catholic tradition a part of the substance of their work. Well, if Mr. Yeats 
“were four-and-twenty ” he would write articles about these men and publish the 
articles in Irish newspapers. He would urge young Irish poets to turn Cashel and other 
seats of the early Church in Ireland into holy places of literature, and might himself 
go— though I am not a Catholic and will never be one ”—on a pilgrimage to Lough 
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Derg. What is wrong with Ireland is the disconnected character of its spiritual life, 
the emotions of religion and patriotism should be twin, but are not; and yet literature 
in Ireland, the expression of its intellect, cannot, if it is to have any claim to be national, 
ignore either of the two things which are the historical motive forces of Irish action. 
An Irish Péguy would achieve for his country an intellectual unity, and, in so doing, 
bring Irish patriotism and Irish religion into relation with each other ; his art, with 
its materials of Irish scenery, of Irish historical events and places, would create a 
Catholic Ireland in whose service the imagination could labour. A somewhat courage- 
ous proposal is this of Mr. Yeats, and one upon which we like to have the opinion, 
first, of Mr. George Moore and then of the Irish Bishops. The latter, one imagines, 
would prefer that Mr. Yeats and his fellows should remain satisfied with Deirdre, 
Cuchullain, and other heroic pre-Christians—have they not an undisturbed monopol 

in these ?—and leave Irish faith in the care of the professionals. After all, if Ireland 
requires a Catholic literature, has she not by her the many publications of the Catholic — 
Truth Society ? They would ask the young writer on pilgrimage to Lough Derg, who 
“is not a Catholic nor likely to become one,” to refrain from meddling in matters 
which are not his concern. Mr. Yeats seems to have forgotten that the neo Catholic 
movement in France represents a reaction against ideas which never reached the 
shores of Ireland. The world of Péguy would be at least as foreign to Irish eyes as 
the world of Anatole France ; probably among European peoples the French and the 
Irish will be the last to discover each other’s secrets ; no two countries could have a 
more dissimilar history. The actual state of Irish society and the material of Irish life 
seem, on the contrary, to favour the operations of a genius like Cervantes, or, at the 


worst, a genius like Swift. 
J. M. HONE 


P.S.—Irish weekly journals, whether they be tended with great or little care, seem 
unable to acquire the habit of living. This letter was composed before the Irish 
Statesman had announced its approaching dissolution. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE AND FINE BOOKS 


AN A BOOK printed from machine-set letter be as good in appearance 
and in workmanship as the finest books set by hand ? That is a question 
which must interest not only the printer but everyone else who cares 
whether books are printed well or ill. 

We must needs discuss the matter d priori; for as yet the composing-machines 
have certainly not given us books as fine as the best of those printed at Nicholas 
Jenson’s Press in the fifteenth century, or those printed at the Kelmscott, Doves, and 
Ashendene Presses in the nineteenth and twentieth. It will be interesting, too, to look 
at one or two recent machine-set books which achieve a relative excellence within 
the limits of their scope and purpose. 

_ What is a fine book? We may take for our canon the oft-quoted note by William 
Morris on his aims in founding the Kelmscott Press. His purpose, he tells us, was 
to produce books which it would be “‘ a pleasure to look upon as pieces of printing 
and arrangement of type.”’ To that end : 


I found I had to consider chiefly the following things: The paper, the form of type, 
the relative spacing of the letters, the words and the lines, and, lastly, the position of the 
printed matter on the page. 

We may dismiss straightway the first and the last of these four points ; for any 
differences between the hand-set and the machine-set book will not be affected 
by quality of paper or the size or by proportions of the margins. Of these, whatever is 
good in the one case is good in the other. There remain the form of the type and the 
spacing and “‘ leading.” 

For our ideal type we may demand, as did Morris himself, when he set about 
designing a fount of roman letter for the Kelmscott Press : 


letter pure in form ; severe, without needless excrescences ; solid, without the thickening 
and thinning of the line which is the essential fault of ordinary modern letter and 
which makes it difficult to read ; and not compressed laterally, as all later type has grown 
to be owing to commercial exigencies. 


These qualities of good type depend on the skill of the type-designer and the punch- 
cutter, and are not materially affected by any limitations of the composing-machine. 
True, those ‘‘ kerned ” or overhanging letters, like f, f, or Q, which are the delight of 
the calligrapher but the bane of the too practical printer, owing to their readiness. 
to get broken, present some difficulty. But the difficulty is not insurmountable, and 
is indeed actually surmounted. If the ranges of type supplied with the composing- 
machines fall short of the Morris canon, the fault is in the design or in the matrices, 
and not in the capabilities of the machine. 

The matter of good spacing, under which Morris includes the white spaces which 
separate the letters and those between the lines, as well as those which divide the 
words one from another. As for the spaces between the letters, it is one of the 
marks of good type that the letters should fit into one another so closely as to leave 
hardly any dividing whites. In this matter of a good fit the same conditions govern 
the types cast for the compositors’ cases and those cast by the composing-machine. 
They may be made to fit just as closely for the one as for the other. So, too, the 
spaces between the lines, generally got by inserting thin strips of lead, are equally 
within the control of the compositor whether he set his book by machine or by hand. 

We are left with the question of spacing in the narrower sense in which printers 
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use the word, that is, of the whites which separate a word from its neighbours. These, 
according to Morris : 


should be (a) no more than is enough to distinguish clearly the division into words, 

and (b) should be as nearly equal as possible. Modern printers, even the best, pay very 

little heed to these two essentials of seemly composition, thereby producing, inter alia, 
those ugly rivers of lines running about the page which are such a blemish to decent 
printing. 

The spacing of machine-set type may be just as close as of that set by hand ; and if 
absolute evenness of spacing were a merit, the advantage would lie with the machine. 
In “ justifying ”’ his line, however—that is to say, in spacing out the words so as to 
bring the line to the required length—a good compositor will use a little discretion, 
putting a little more space where, owing to the accident of phrasing, the words seem 
to come closer together and rather less where they seem more open. The machine, 
on the other hand, distributes the spaces with rigid impartiality. Apart from this 
greater elasticity in hand composition, in the matter of spacing there is little to 
choose between the two methods. 

Testing the two kinds of composition by the Morris canon, therefore, there seems 
to be no reason at all why the composing-machine should not do its part in 
printing books as fine as any that are printed from hand-set type. At any rate, it 
will be well for modern printing if printers will make that their aim, even though 
they may not quite attain it. After all, he who presses the keys of the organ need not 
be less of a musician than he who fingers the strings of a banjo or a lute. 


A BOOK LIST AND AN EPSTEIN MONOGRAPH 


WO BOOKS which lie before me asI write, both printed from machine-set 
type, have little else in common save this : they both show how skill and good 
taste on the printer’s part have scope and play in the machine-set book no less than in 
the book set up from the type-case. The first is a little list of old books offered for sale 
by Mr. Everard Meynell at his Serendipity Shop. It was printed at the Pelican Press, 
and at first glance there seems little to say about its printing except just this, that it 
is pleasant to look at and easy to read. And that is saying a good deal. Who sells fat 
oxen need not himself be fat ; and, as a rule, the lists which bookdealers send out 
to sell their fine books are not themselves specimens of fine printing. The Serendipity 
List is printed in a smaller size of the Imprint type in which these pages are printed. 
But there are modifications in the shape of two or three of the letters which seem to 
give a quite distinct character to the whole fount. The names of authors are printed 
in capital letters ; and the substitution of M and U for M and U—SIR JOHN 
BEAUMONT for SIR JOHN BEAUMONT, for instance—seems to change the look 
of whole pages. The little catalogue has many other quite unobtrusive features which 
go to show how much good printing depends on the way in which the printer uses 
his types and materials rather than on the types and materials themselves. 
Epstein (Lane, 42s. net) is the kind of book which demands a spacious page and 
invites that soundness in workmanship and material which go to the making of a 
fine book. Here, too, we find the Imprint type ; but the book is printed in its largest 
size—a size larger than the biggest of that used in THE Lonpon Mercury. The type 
is quite free from that ‘‘ lateral compression ” which Morris deplores, and, set solid, 
with spacious and well-proportioned margins, as in the Epstein, makes a page both 
comely and easy to read. The book would have been handsomer still were the pages 
free from those rivers of white—and lakelets too—which give them spottiness and 
- unrestfulness, due to over-wide spacing, that besetting sin of “ modern printers, even 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
THE HON. MAURICE BARING 


Verse and Drama 


THE BLACK PRINCE. Lane. 1902. 

GASTON DE FOIX. Grant Richards. 1903. 

MAHASENA. Blackwell. 1905. 

DESIDERIO. Blackwell. 1906. 

SONNETS AND SHORT POEMS. Blackwell. 1906. 
PROSERPINE. Blackwell. 1908. 

DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. Constable. 1911. 

COLLECTED POEMS. John Lane. 1oir. 

THE GREY STOCKING AND OTHER PLAYS. Constable. 1912. 
TRANSLATIONS BY S.C. Blackwell. 1916. 

POEMS, 1914-1917. Secker. 1918. 

TRANSLATIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. Secker. 1918. 


‘ Prose 


HILDESHEIM : QUATRE PASTICHES. Lemerre. 1899. 
[Parodies, in French, of French Authors.] 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. Methuen. 1905. 


THOUGHTS ON ART AND LIFE. By Leonardo da Vinci. Translated. Merrymount 
Press, Boston. 1906. 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Methuen. 1907. 

RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. Methuen. 1908. 
ORPHEUS IN MAYFAIR. Mills & Boon. 1909. 

THE STORY OF FORGET-ME-NOT AND LILY OF THE VALLEY. Nisbet. 1909. 
LAND MARKS IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Methuen. 1g10. 
DEAD LETTERS. Constable. 1910. 

THE GLASS MENDER. Nisbet. 1910. 

THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. Methuen. grr. 

LETTERS FROM THE NEAR EAST. Smith Elder. 1913. 
WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA. Nelson. 1913. 

LOST DIARIES. Duckworth. 1913. 

THE MAINSPRINGS OF RUSSIA. Nelson. 1914. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Williams & Norgate. 1914. 

, [In the Home University Library.] 

ROUND THE WORLD IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS. Chatto & Windus. 1919, 
[Originally published in America by Houghton, Mifflin in 1914.] 


R.F.C.H.Q. Bell. 1920. 
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JOHN COLLINGS SQUIRE 


Verse 


POEMS AND BAUDELAIRE FLOWERS. Palmer. 1go9. 
[Withdrawn by the Author.] 


THE THREE HILLS AND OTHER POEMS, Latimer. 1913. 
[Now published by Allen & Unwin.] 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. Allen & Unwin. 1916. 


TWELVE POEMS. With Decorations by Austin O. Spare. Also in a limited Edition de 
Luxe. Morland Press. 1916. 


THE LILY OF MALUD AND OTHER POEMS. Secker. 1917. 


POEMS: First Series. Secker. 1918. 
[A Collected Edition, with new Poems added.] 


THE BIRDS AND OTHER POEMS. Secker. 1919. 
THE MOON: A Poem. Hodder & Stoughton. 1920. 


Prose 
IMAGINARY SPEECHES. Swift. 1912. 
[Parodies in Prose and Verse, now published by Allen & Unwin.] 
WILLIAM THE SILENT: A Biography. Methuen. 1912. 


STEPS TO PARNASSUS. Latimer. 1913. 
[Parodies in Prose and Verse, now published by Allen & Unwin.] 
TRICKS OF THE TRADE. Secker. 1917. 
[Parodies, mostly in Verse.] 
THE GOLD TREE AND OTHER STUDIES. Secker. 1918. 
[Decorations by Austin O. Spare.] 
BOOKS IN GENERAL. By Solomon Eagle. Secker. 1918. 


BOOKS IN GENERAL: Second Series. Secker. 1920. 
He has also edited the Collected Poems of James Elroy Flecker, with an Introduction. 
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DRAMA 


“MARY ROSE.” THE GUITRYS. ‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 


[IR JAMES BARRIE has proved once more that all the orthodox canons 
which are enunciated by pundits with regard to theatrical art are nonsense. 
The framers of all such theory probably had instances of particular successful 
plays in their minds. All that 1s really vitally essential in a play,a performed 
play, is that the audience should want to know what is going to happen — 
next and remain in their seats. In other words that they should be diverted. 

This is no doubt what Goethe meant when he said that in a play everything should 
be symbolic and lead to something else. In Mary Rose everything is significant and 
does lead to something else. In the first act we are in a deserted house, opened by 
a shivering caretaker to an Australian soldier. The feeling of damp, disuse, and decay 
is subtly wafted across the footlights, and when we are told that “‘ she ” was seen on 
the staircase and drew back to let the caretaker pass, and still more when the door 
slowly opens and slowly shuts itself, we feel an unmistakable thrill. The Australian 
falls asleep and sees in his dream the life that went on in the same house when his 
parents lived in it, before he was born. 

There is great dramatic originality in this idea, because, as we know beforehand 
that this happy life which we now watch is finished and done with, and sadly done 
with ; that the daughter of the house whom we see in all her freshness and bloom, 
and in the untouched ecstasy of first love, is now a shivering ghost, we savour an 
ironic thrill of the first quality. 

The house that we have seen silent,empty but haunted, we nowsee full of life and 
talk ; the apple-tree is in blossom; Mrs. Morland is knitting on the sofa, Mr. Morland 
is discussing prints with his friend Mr. Amy, and Mary Rose (Miss Fay Compton) 
appears from the apple-tree and confides that Harry, the father of the Australian in 
the first scene (both parts played by Mr. Loraine), has proposed to her. There is a 
drawback, and the parents (the parents and their old friend are admirably played by 
Mr. Norman Forbes, Mr. Whitby, and Miss Mary Jerrold) think it is only fair to teil 
the young man. Years ago when they were on an island in the Hebrides—an island 
shunned by the natives, and called in Gaelic the island that wants to be visited— 
one day when Mr. Morland was fishing, Mary Rose, quite a little child then, dis- 
appeared. A search was made everywhere, and she was not to be found. In ten days 
time she reappeared, nor was she conscious of having been away for more 
than a moment. Nor did they ever tell her she had been away for more than a 
moment. Mary Rose has grown up unconscious of her unearthly experience, and 
the parents have never spoken to her about it. But now they feel bound to tell the 
young man who wants to marry her. The young man, of course, does not regard 
this strange story as an obstacle, and in the next act we find Mary Rose, who has been 
married two years and has a son, on the very island with her husband, having a picnic. 
Why they go there I did not quite understand. It would have been more satis actory 
if inevitable chance had led them there. But there they are, and after a conversation 
with a gillie, an Aberdeen student (played by Mr. Thesiger) who is doing a little 
gillying, and who seems to have strayed into this play from the works of Mr. Shaw, 
Mary Rose hears voices and a full orchestra calling her and disappears a second time. 

I wished the voices and the orchestra away. As Sir James Barrie had been able to 
frighten us at the beginning of the play without any music, I cannot help thinking he 
would have frightened us again, and a great deal more, without these sounds. For 
there is nothing uncanny about stage music. This time Mary Rose remains away 
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twenty-five years, and comes back to find her parents very old, her husband a grizzled 
captain, and her son not there; he has run away to sea and is in Australia. And 

_once more she is not aware of having been away more than a moment. Her entry, 
ending with her rushing away to look for her child, is one of the most strange and 
poignant things I ever remember seeing on the stage. So is the “ curtain,” namely, — 
the father asking whether Mary Rose has done wisely to come back. 

The next act we are back again in the haunted house, and Mary Rose appears as 
a ghost and talks to her son, the Australian, who takes her on his knee. He knows 
who she is, but she does not know and cannot guess who he is, and, finally released 
from her haunting, she disappears to the sounds of the island voices and the full 
orchestra into the starry night. 

I confess I found the last scene far less impressive than the rest of the play, and 
when Mary Rose, the ghost, appeared and talked she lost for me her power of making 
me feel a little bit cold down the spine. 

I would rather she had not appeared, but that somehow or other (how I don’t know, 
that is Sir James Barrie’s business) we had been made to feel that the spell was broken 
and that the house was no longer haunted, without seeing her in the ghostly flesh walk 
through the window into the stars. (One of the stars fell down, on purpose.) 

As I was coming out of the theatre I heard someone say to a lady, “‘ Did you enjoy 
it?” “ Yes,” said the lady, “‘ very much; but what does it mean?” Mary Rose was 
probably written, as Doctor Johnson said of The Beggar’s Opera, “ to divert without 
any moral purpose”’; but, consciously or unconsciously, it points one moral, whichis, 
curiously enough the same moral which lies at the root of M. Sacha Guitry’s play, 
Mon Pere avait raison. “ Il faut vieillir ensemble,” says the hero with regard to married 
lovers. And if you disappear on a fairy island it is better not to come back. 


Life’s night begins, let her never come back to us ; 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain. 


That might be the moral of Mary Rose. There is some excellent acting at the Hay- 
market (Miss Fay Compton looks as if she were born for the part), but Mr. Loraine, 
although, of course, extremely competent,seems more at home in Mr. Shaw’s word, 
or in Rostand’s bold and coloured kingdom of romance than in the whimsical, 
homely, eerie, pathetic fairyland of Sir James Barrie. ; 

At the Aldwych we had a French season. Slices from the biography of Pasteur, 
superbly acted by M. Lucien Guitry, one serious comedy, Jean de la Fontaine, and 
three light comedies. 

Of these the most interesting as a play was Fean de la Fontaine. In it the author 

tells a moving story with many sidelights and many glimpses of mortal things, and 
many drops of human tears, but unfortunately he tries to do too much. It was an 
ambitious thing in itself to put the sublime bonhomme on the stage. The story of his 
unhappy married life is a good subject for a play, and if M. Sacha Guitry had confined 
himself to that the result would have been mére satisfactory. As it is he, tries to crowd 
into the play too many sides of La Fontaine’s life—if so many there are not enough— 
his friendship with Madame de la Sabliére, his love for the little rossignol, who runs 
away with Lully, the composer, his attempted reconciliation with his wife, her 
attempted reconciliation with him, his enmity with Ninon de Lenclos, his literary 
career. 
{There is much too much local colour, and the local colour does not conceal 
the complete modernity of the play. One feels that the story is happening on the 
- boulevards ; that is quite right, and as it should be, only one does not believe that it 
also happened to La Fontaine in this way. M. Sacha Guitry acted La Fontaine with 
infinite charm. But he did not show himself a great actor in the part, nor did the 
part seem to be that of a great man. 
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The real La Fontaine was more squalid and more sublime. And when M. Guitry 
read out the first lines of the fable Le coche et la Mouche I did not for one moment 
believe that I was listening to the author of that masterpiece, although I did think 
that was just the way in which authors read out their poems. 

One of the most entertaining of the plays was Mon Pére avait raison, and it had the 
advantage of containing parts for M. Lucien Guitry and for his’ son Sacha as well. 

This play, written like all the rest by M. Sacha Guitry, reveals all the qualities and 
all the limitations of its high-spirited author. It is witty, extraordinarily lifelike at 
moments, revealing a gift of acute and penetrative observation and tailing off into 
farce at the end. M. Sacha Guitry has not yet by the writing of a masterpiece entered 
the first class of French writers of comedy, but his work is always irresistible and 
sometimes moving. His father, on the other hand, as an actor has reached the top 
rung of the ladder. Years of hard work and unflagging devotion to his art, incessant 
care and an infinite capacity for taking pains, have met with their reward, and 
combined with his natural talent and vigorous temperament have sealed his reputa- 
tion in such a way that he can now boldly claim to be the first of living actors. 

At the Lyric Theatre we have had a revival of The Beggar’s Opera, which was 
received on the first night with rapturous applause, and should draw all the world to 
Hammersmith. The performance is quite admirable: admirable in arrangement 
and execution; the music has been arranged by Mr. Frederic Austin, who, not 
content with this, plays the part of Peachum, and plays it excellently. Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow sings the ditties of the gay and feckless highwayman with the art that conceals 
art, and without any of the obscuring emphasis of the concert hall, so that we taste 
to the full the savour of their ravishing beauty. Miss Sylvia Ellis is just as she should 
be, demure, quiet, and crystal-voiced ; and Miss Elsie French showed herself to be 
an admirable comedy actress in the part of Mrs. Peachum. 

What a joy it was to hear real English music once more! Not the slosh of ballad 
concerts nor the jangle and rattle of ragtimes and of modern revues, with their 
American twang, but the music of the English soil, so noble, so gay, so debonair, so 
beautiful. The music that grew in England like wayside flowers, of which Purcell 
wove garlands, which the cavalier soldiers put in their velvet hats, and the soldiers of 
the Georges wore as a cockade or flung to the girls they left behind them ; flowers 
which were then neglected for many years, until Sullivan planted his rollicking border ; 
flowers which were forgotten, buried under rubbish and artificial and tawdry exotics, 
until the war at moments cleared those weeds away, and the soldiers in Flanders and 
France marched once more to the old rhythms, and invented preposterous but 
entirely English words to the native airs of their country. One cannot but help hoping 
that this revival is a sign of the times, and is evidence of the beginning of a demand 
for English music and English opera. That we have not got such a thing now we 
have only ourselves to thank. Opera cannot exist without subsidy, and subsidy can 
only be obtained if there is a national demand for it. 

In the meantime let us give thanks for this revival. Purcell has been heard at 
Cambridge; the Old Vic. and the Surrey have both of them proved that the public 
enjoy opera, but the production of The Beggar’s Opera opens a further door. It 
reveals what a wealth of English melody there is to draw from, and what a delightful 
thing it is to listen to good English words set to unvarnished English music. 

It should encourage our composers to go to the poets and the writers of songs, to 
Mr. Bridges, to Mr. Belloc, to Mr. A. Herbert (to take three widely different writers 
of lyrics), and see if they cannot clothe these essentially English rhythms and phrases 
with equally English melodies. : 


MAURICE BARING 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO: 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, LEICESTER GALLERIES 


HE following notes were occasioned by, and are largely based upon, the 

very interesting collection of Pissarro’s works which was exhibited during 

May and June at the Leicester Galleries, and included a series of etchings 

and lithographs which had not hitherto been shown in England. It was, 

unfortunately, not possible to review the Exhibition last month when it 
was still open, but in view of its importance a notice even now is not altogether 
irrelevant : moreover, Pissarro has definitely attained to that kind of rank in the history 
of modern painting which permits a discussion of his work at any time without the 
immediate stimulus of a current exhibition. 

Camille Pissarro belongs to the group of French artists who may be regarded as 
the legitimate successors of the Barbizon school. He was born of Franco-Jewish 
parents in the Antilles in 1830, but he was educated in Paris, and settled there 
in 1855 with his parents. He had already decided to devote himself to painting, 
and it was not long before he got into touch with the other young artists who, with 
him, were to form the now famous Impressionist school—Monet, Manet, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Sisley. 

«9 The style and theories developed by these artists were not the product of a sudden 
revelation, nor were they the direct result of the application of the optical discoveries 
of Helmholtz and Chevreul ; indeed, these scientific formulze seem to have been intro- 


’ duced very late in the day rather to rationalise a fait accompli than to create a new art. 


One of the chief exponents of the theory of Impressionism writes regarding Monet 
that his work “is born spontaneously from the artist’s vision, and happens to be a 
rigorous demonstration of principles which the painter has probably never cared 
to know.” 

But even if the theory of the division of tones, of complementary and juxtaposed 
colours had been consciously used by the early Impressionists as it definitely was 
by the later Pointillists, the crucial question would still remain to be asked : What 
was the zsthetic reason behind this choice? Why should the black and brown 
tones (which produced great art in the past) have been discarded at this particular 
point in history in favour of the spectrum palette? What was the precise context 
which required this and no other means of expression ? It is sometimes said to have 
been “ light”; but in such a context light is merely a physical concept, just as 
chiaroscuro, or darkness of movement, or mistiness or cubes or squares or curves, 
and so on. It is still the fact to be explained and not the explanation. For the artist 
does not go boldly in search of new physical objects to represent, alternating 
capriciously or methodically between quiescence and movement, darkness and light, 
curves and squares and pyramidal planes. Art is not a bloodless ballet of sub- 

Ss. . . 
SyThis is tacitly admitted by the very exponent of Impressionism who has been 
quoted above. Impressionism (he says) is contained in two points : Search after 
a new technique and expression of modern reality . . . it has been par excellence 
the art of spontaneous sensibility.” And in a later essay, when the practical value of 
the new technical theory had been put to the test and had resulted in a number of 
dull and methodical imitative paintings, he writes : ‘‘ On y trouvait quelques pay- 


' sagistes honorables et adroit 4 imiter honnétement Monet, Sisley et Pissarro. Leur 
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ceuvres semblaient dater de vingt ans. Elles n’étaient pourtant nullement méprisables, 
mais la vie et l’interet étaient ailleurs . . . evidemment l’urgence n’est pas de 
disposer des touches et de priser des tons de la méme fagon que Monet . . . 
main bien a tacher d’arriver a voir la nature aussi intensement qu’ill’a vue selon ~ 
son propre temperament et de se créer une technique convenant a cette vision ainsi 
qu’il fit.” The technique of Impressionism in fact is only valuable to future artists 
in so far as they want to express a similar content. 

An admirable case in point is the effect on Pissarro and Monet of their visit to 
London during the Franco-Prussian War, when they had an opportunity of studying 
Constable and Turner. That they learnt something from the landscapes of these 
two great artists was due to a sympathy in mentality, to a certain continuity in 
emotion. A similar problem had been dealt with and a solution indicated which was 
eagerly adopted by the Frenchmen both as an advance and a confirmation. 

The greater part of Pissarro’s work done before the Franco-Prussian War was 
destroyed by the Germans, his house being (just outside Paris) in the midst of the 
fighting. It is therefore not possible to trace his gradual development to maturity ; 
but even between the paintings done in 1870 and 1877, that is to say his fortieth 
and forty-seventh years, one seems to notice a difference and an improvement. 
The Etude a Lower Norwood is rather dull (57 : 1870), the Bouquet de Fleurs duller 
(54: 1873), but in the Effet de Neige, Hermitage, 1875, and the Jardin de l Hermitage, 
1877, Pissarro has arrived ; and in 1878 he produced the masterly landscape La Sente 
du Chon, Pontoise. There is no juxtaposition of colours here, but the colour is admirably 
fresh and pure, and the staccato brushwork is the direct expression of the liveliness 
and vigour of the scene. It is not just superficial and fleeting vivacity, a pleasant glance 
at some close-knit clouds with the light burning through them on to a windy green 
valley, it is a whole system of values, an orientation towards life making for an identifi- 
cation of the self with the movement and activity of Nature and the present. 
The significance of life does not lie somewhere in the past or in man especially, or 
in any romantic magnificence or splendour, but in the individual immediacy of the 
whole. The universe is concentrated in a fugitive but happy mood. 

Pissarro displays tremendous artistry in this and other pictures of the same high 
standard, such as La Mi-Caréme sur les Boulevards (86 : 1897), Soleil couchant @ Rouen 
(90: 1898), L’ Anse des Pilotes : Havre (95 : undated), in the sense that the details are 
held together and synthesised so effectively, the individual vision and emotion being 
sustained and focused without any break or lapse. And although the vision is 
generally of the same kind, it is nevertheless quite individual in each case and carries 
with it a concomitant modification in the style, technique, convention or treatment, 
whatever phrase is preferred for the externalisation viewed in the abstract. Where, 
for instance, is the normal Impressionist style in La Mi-Caréme sur les Boulevards? 
It is absent because it would have been inappropriate. The effect is not that of 
shimmering light, but of quick movement in form and colour. And the swirling lines 
of the tree shapes are an altogether new departure. 

In the introduction to the catalogue it is said that Pissarro revealed himself as the 
painter par excellence of the life of the peasant. This observation has been made 
by several critics, and one hesitates therefore to disagree. But I cannot see that 
it is true. It seems to me to be a reminiscence of Millet and a hasty inference from 
the fact that, like Millet, Pissarro painted little else but landscapes and peasants. 
But while Millet’s landscapes were a setting to his peasant figures, the eternal and 
wonderful environment of their life which was the centre of his interest, Pissarro’s 
landscapes are independent creations in which the only human element is their 
relation to the artist. Where peasants are occasionally introduced, as in the harvesting 
scene, Fenaison (96 : 1901), they are not studied in and for themselves, but for the 
reverberations on their figures of the summer light. They themselves are more or less 
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ciphers, flaccid, posing, and conventional. His best pictures are therefore those without 
. figures, and his drawings and etchings of peasants are the least vital part of his work. 
They are insipid and frequently sentimental. The large canvas of the bathers is an 
exception. But this has nothing to do with peasants, it is simply concerned with some 
interesting realistic nude figures. In fact, one might hazard the suggestion that 
these figures are so good precisely because Pissarro did not associate them at all with 
the halo of Millet’s peasants. He was free to see according to his own temperament. 

Pissarro’s etchings would doubtless arouse the wrath of purists, who might, with 
a certain pedantic accuracy, say that they are not, strictly speaking, etchings. The 
proper reply, of course, is : Well, whatever they may be in that respect, are they good 
or not ? Was the artist striving for an effect which he could not possibly get through 
this medium, or did he, at any rate, partially get it? Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
than whom no one appreciates more what one might call a technically fine etching 
or knows better the pleasures of the collector and connoisseur, bestows generous 
and obviously impartial praise upon Pissarro’s etchings, although he realises that they 
are the work of a painter who forces the process to yield very personal and uncon- 
ventional results, effects of light and colour similar to those in his oil paintings. These 
are obtained more by contrasts of tone than by line. Pissarro’s pleasure is in the play 
and movement of light and shade, in the feeling of brisk and unintermittent activity. 
Some of the best etchings (3A, 31) introduce people, not however as individual 
characters, but as, so to speak, living tones, curious arrangements of jerky gestures 
and attitudes and movements. 

Pissarro was more successful with his etchings than with his water-colours, which, 
together with his studies of peasants, are the least significant part of his work. 
To the later and more mechanical Impressionists, such as Signac, the water-colour 
medium was a restraining influence ; but Pissarro seems to have found it too fluid 
and unwieldy. 


The New English Art Club. 62nd Exhibition. R.W.S. Galleries, 
Sa Pall Mall East 


The cumulative impression of this and of other recent collective exhibitions is 
that English art is still in a state of unusual uncertainty. It is even more dangerous 
to generalise about art than about nations; but clearly certain general statements 
can be made about periods and movements, and, although they may omit the important 
thing, the individual appraisement, they form part of its material. 

It is not merely the intrinsic quality of the paintings, but also the large variety of 
style and subject which produces the impression of tentativeness. The immense 
complications of modern life fully justify our artists in being impelled to variety and 
sometimes in oscillating from one theme and style to another, finding inspiration and 
assistance in the most diverse traditions of the past. The diversity is welcome, 
but at the present moment it seems to be rather a sign of lack of significant emotion 
than of exuberance. There is an absence of a solid and stable outlook which probably 
has its cause outside art in the transitional state of our whole culture. 

The older members of the New English seem to be generously standing aside in 
favour of the younger. Their action is probably influenced by the limited hanging 
space in the new gallery (it is not a good gallery), and even as it is the hanging committee 
have clearly had a difficult task. Mr. Wilson Steer contributes a self-portrait, 
Mr. Augustus John some drawings, Mr. William Rothenstein two landscapes, 
Mr. Muirhead Bone some small studies, and Mr. G. Holmes a landscape. 
Practically the whole of the rest comes from the younger painters. Mr. Wilson 
Steer’s portrait is very puzzling ; for, somehow, it just fails to be completely con- 
vincing. It has the same quality and the same defects as some of Watts’s portraits. 
Only one of Mr. John’s drawings, No. 134, is in his better tradition. And this 
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contains intimations of artificiality and sterility. Mr. Holmes’s landscapes recall for me 
a passage in Berenson’s Central Italian Painters : “ In spite of the exquisite modelling 
of Cézanne, who gives the sky its tactile values as perfectly as Michelangelo has 
given them to the human figure . . . we are still waiting for a real art of land- 
scape. And this will only come when some artist, modelling skies like Cézanne’s 

will have a feeling for space rivalling Perugino’s or even Raphael’s.” Mr. 
Holmes has realised this ideal, but it is scientific and not artistic ; he attenuates, 
stretches out, and does not intensify and concentrate his emotion. 

Side by side with the modern decorative art, with the followers of the landscape 
and portrait tradition, and with the students of French art, there seems to be a 
new interest in the study of groups of people. It seems to be derived partly from 
John, partly from the Pre-Raphaelites. The interest is not decorative nor 
impressionistic, but psychological : it is in individual people collected together for 
some common activity. At least this seems to me to be the tendency of a number 
of the younger exhibitors, among whom H. 8S. Williamson and Dorothy J. Cope 
are the most prominent. At present their outlook is not profound enough to cope 
with their subject, and their work belongs to the class of what is called good 
illustration. 

Soften Michelangelo’s modelling and superimpose Meninsky’s sweetened colouring 
and you get Clara Klinghoffer’s ambitious but immature work. As yet she shows 
only considerable skill. Mr. A. N. Lewis is endowed with talent of a different and 
more mature kind, but neither his portrait nor his large composition African Flower 
Gatherers seems to me to have pierced through to genuine individual truth. Blocking 
the way are all sorts of commonplace images and irrelevant impulses. Mr. Squire’s 
and Mr. Seabrooke’s landscapes never fail to maintain a high standard ; but they 
both suffer from a certain stereotyping tendency. I do not mean repetition of theme, 
but a formalising of the actual expression ; the individual experience is lost sight of, 
and reference is made to a general idea of what it should be. Mr. Ginner is more 
deeply imbued with the modern French tradition ; his landscapes are less spacious 
and more concerned with expression through tones and “ plasticity ” ; but he, too, 
is inclined to formalism. Mr. Sidney Carline’s picture (No. 6), which makes us look 
down from an aeroplane, recalls Mr. Lamb’s War Museum painting, but has not 
got the same solidity. 

Mr. Guevara has justly earned a considerable reputation through some fascinating 
full-length portraits. In his cartoon Medusa’s Trial he is launching out in a different 
direction. He depicts what appears to be a law-court scene in the manner of an early 
Italian Fresco, replacing the religious intensity by the suspense of the onlookers and 
the fierce individualistic emotion of the woman’s head in the centre. The scene, 
however, is not quite held together. The onlookers waver between a formal decorative 
arrangement and an equally formal descriptive gesture. It is clearly the woman’s 
head that stirred his interest, and this is the best part of the cartoon, although the 
realisation is halting. 

After one has let the first impressions sink in and find their proper setting, and has 
found many of the first pleasures somewhat illusory, one of the paintings which con- 
tinues to live and grows in attraction is Mr. Gertler’s unpretentious still life. It 
has obvious affinities with similar studies by Renoir, but it has an individuality of 
its own which would enable it to survive comparison. 


LITERATURE 


EPSTEIN. By BerNarD VAN DiereEN. With 50 Illustrations. Lane. 2 2s. net. 


One has to make a considerable effort to collect one’s thoughts after reading 
Mr. Van Dieren’s essay. One feels rather like a child who, suddenly confronted with 
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innumerable toys, takes up hastily now one, now another, and with difficulty grasps 
the mechanism of any. The author has literally poured out his pent-up thoughts 
and observations and hatreds (with a certain emphasis on the latter), and it is often 
not easy to find the connecting-links. There is no valid objection to writing a whole 
zesthetic philosophy round the subject of a single artist, or indeed to writing about 
the whole of one’s experience of the universe ; one inevitably does this, if not in detail, 
at any rate by implication : it is all a question of coherence and greater or less relevancy. 
And it seems to me that Mr. Van Dieren has given us in this book rather a vision 
of the raw material for some comprehensive thinking, a mass of conflicting experiences 
and claims to truth requiring adjustment than an organically constructed piece of 
criticism. There is very much more in it both as a foundation and in its impulse to 
a broad view than in many more lucid essays confined to a narrower issue with an 
annoying self-complacency. But it is a sort of primordial tumult, and the reader is 
more in the state of being led to believe that the author has a solution by the immense 
contempt displayed for the upholders of the doctrine which he is at the moment 
attacking than of being informed what that solution is. For Mr. Van Dieren is lavish 
in his contempt, and there are echoes in his attitude of the neurasthenic tantrums of 
the Nietzschean superman. 

The chief features of Epstein’s work which are discussed are the diversity of styles, 
the dualism in conception between the realism of the portraits and the broad treatment 
of the imaginative compositions, the interest in neurasthenic subjects and the cubist 
or abstractionist phase represented by the Rock Drill, the Venus, and various drawings. 

The explanation advanced of the diversity of styles is that “‘ the requirements 
of the material create the style.”’ Certain forms must appear in wood if it is logically 
handled, whether by an African or by Epstein. Again, when a sculptor carves in marble 
“it is the spirit of the marble which decides the conception and ultimate appearance.” 
Surely, then, it is not Epstein but the marble that is the “ genius.” In order to save 
his theory Mr. Van Dieren has to deny any value to the early French and German 
renaissance statues in wood. But he does not seem to find it possible to dismiss all 
tarvings in marble which are unlike in conception to Epstein’s Venus. The explana- 
tion will not work. 

Mr. Van Dieren makes his point on general grounds with regard to Epstein’s 
alleged “‘ morbid ”’ interest in pathological and sexual phenomena. The gist of it 
is that many of the biggest classical artists have had a similar bent—Breughel, Bosch, 


' Velazquez, Goya, Leonardo—that it implies an overwhelming interest in life in all 


its forms, and that the imaginative consciousness of the individual perversion is not 
itself a perversion but a domination. This is the general justification. As regards 
the particular sculptures our verdict must be suspended until they are exhibited. 

The suggestion that Epstein at any period succumbed to, or toyed with, cubist 
theories and experiments is indignantly thrust aside. I have no positive knowledge 
of fact contradicting this denial. But a comparison of the works in question with 
those by cubists such as Archipenko, Modigliani, Gaudier Brzeska, leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion that Epstein was temporarily subject to the same influences. He was 
trying to see what he could get out of the cubist idea, not theoretically, but as an 
artist, practically, and he simply walked right through it, discovering sooner than 
most of the others its paralysing limitations. 

Although one joins with Mr. Van Dieren in deploring the fact that financial con- 
siderations have often prevented Epstein from completing his projects for large 
compositions, and compelled him to turn his attention to portraiture, yet one cannot 
help feeling that for once our national vice has produced indirectly good results. It 
has, at any rate, stimulated an artist to concentrate on a form of expression for which 
he is pre-eminently, although by no means exclusively, fitted. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS ARCHITECT 


F one listens to a conversation between architects at the present day, one criticism 

is almost certain to occur, and if the architects are of different opinions it will 

be used with forcible contempt. The criticism referred to is the following : 

‘That building is merely scene-painting !” and it is often countered by some 

expression of this kind: “Do you think, then, that the bones of a building 
should show like those of a lean horse ? ” ? 

In opening a series of articles on architecture these two aspects are mentioned, as 
they will be likely to recur. They represent in a sort of way the ruling thought 
that underlies design at the present day. The charge that buildings are mere 
scene-paintings is more common in a city than it is in the country, and this is almost 
inevitable because a street-front presents to the public a single wall, whereas in the 
country a building stands out complete from all sides. The temptation for an architect 
is to build a street-front as a piece of decoration, rather in the way one papers 
the walls of a room. As a successful example of scene-painting the reader is referred 
to Australia House in the Strand. : 

In this self-conscious age it is almost impossible to build in a perfectly 
natural manner. In the best periods a single tradition was well understood—no 
alternative was thought of. It was then the business of the architect to add slight 
improvements to it. He worked with a limited variety of material and knew only a 
limited variety of forms. It was under these conditions that the fine medizval buildings 
were produced in Western Europe and that the wonderful architecture of the Greeks 
grew to perfection. But to-day, with an almost unlimited variety of materials and 
wide knowledge of the forms of every country and of every age, our difficulty is very 
much increased, and it is owing to this that so little spontaneous or natural architecture 
appears. The building in London which more nearly approaches the best works 
of architecture in any age—in fact, it has a value equal to the best work of any age— 
is Westminster Cathedral. 

There is no reason to doubt that this is the most important work of architecture 
that has been produced in England since St. Paul’s was built. It is a comprehensive 
whole. The structural lines are seen on the outside and inside and are clothed with 
a beauty of decoration in a manner not equalled in any other modern building. It is 
presumption, in the face of such a magnificent work, to offer any criticism. One can 
only wonder what would have been the result had other materials been used in 
certain cases. For instance, the brickwork on the inside, although it is not yet clothed 
in the way which it is intended, has such a fine quality of colour and texture that one 
almost fancies that the outside might have been improved had brick of the same 
nature been used instead of the red facings. A common criticism that one hears made 
by people in talking of this building is that they do not like the stripes of stone which 
show everywhere on the outer surface, but these serve a very good purpose, for they 
define clearly, as seen in perspective, the plan of the individual parts. They bind the 
building from end to end into a whole. 

If any works can be called inspired, this building is certainly one among the number. 
There is no scene-painting about it. It would have seemed impossible to men who knew 
Bentley from his earlier works only, that he should have produced a building of this 
quality. It is not intended by this sentence that anyone should think that his early works 
do not show a very great knowledge of architecture and technical skill. But while they are 
equal to the works of the best of his contemporaries, they do not so far outreach them 
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as to lead the observer to expect anything so great as the Cathedral. Below the reader 
will find a list of his more famous works, which is made from Westminster Cathedral 
and its Architect, by Winefride de L’Hopital, and among these perhaps the best 
known to the Londoner is the Seminary at Hammersmith. The general plan of this 
building, with the two courtyards and the low wall to the street and low cloister 
between the inner and outer courts, is very skilful, for while it excites the imagination 
about the part that is hidden, it enables everyone who passes it to see the fine range 
of chimneys which are placed on the inner walls of the courtyard and the two bay 
windows on its far side. The Seminary stands in the Hammersmith Road and is flanked 
by roads on either side of which stand small houses and similar buildings. Walking 
down one of the side roads towards Hammersmith Broadway for the first time one 
is unaware that a building of such distinction is in the neighbourhood. Yet directly 
you see the gables and chimneys of Bentley’s work appearing between the lower 
buildings two facts are recognised. First, that the small pieces of work which you 
see as isolated fragments belong to a single and much greater conception ; and 
second, if you have ever seen the building from the main road you know at once that 
they could belong to no other building. So well is the building designed that a small 
part of it gives an immediate impression of the scale and feeling of the whole, just 
as the hand betokens the man to whom it belongs. It is this relationship of parts that 
is so successful in all Mr. Bentley’s work. Anyone who visits Hammersmith to see 
the Seminary should not fail to walk down these side streets. 

Reference has already been made to the book by Winefride de L’Hépital lately 
published by Hutchinson’s. Those who are interested in Bentley’s work should study 
it. The plates it contains, both of his buildings and furniture, are good. His early 
works are examples of the Gothic manner which it is to-day the custom to condemn, 
and this fact should go far to make people more careful before giving judgment on 
this style. The fittings he designed show a marvellous knowledge of material and a 
perfect delicacy of touch. 


A LiIsT OF SOME OF BENTLEY’s WorRKS 


1875. St. Mary’s, Cadogan Street ; with a hanging rood designed late in life. 
1881. Our Lady of Holy Souls, Kensal Rise. 

1886. Corpus Christi Church, Brixton. 

1879. Holy Rood, Watford. 

1897. St. Luke’s, Chiddingstone Causeway. 


Alterations to Churches 


1876. Chapel of Relics. St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater. 
1874 to 1900. The Apse at Church of the Assumption, Warwick Street, West. 
1883. The Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. ; 
1898. The South Chapel of Butterfield’s Church, St. John, Hammersmith. 
1898. The Church of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Braintree, 
Essex. 
1899. The Screen of St. Ethelreda’s, Ely Place. 


Domestic 


1885. Bainbridge Works (a Cottage). 
1889. Glenmuire, Ascot. 
1876-88. The Seminary, Hammersmith. 
1888, Preparatory School, Beaumont. 
1893. Redemptorist Monastery, Clapham. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


Were it compulsory to review each of the designs hanging on the walls of the 
Architecture Room at the Royal Academy this year it would be a doleful job. This 
may sound like the conventional sneer, but there is little, indeed, that rises above safe 
architecture, and there is a good deal below that level. 

Four of the better works I should like to mention. 

The street-front of Mr. Eustace Frere’s Higate Hall is good architecture. It is 
refined, direct, and sensible. Perhaps the entrance-door, though it is clearly of import- 
ance, hardly suggests that it leads to a large hall behind the facade. There is no doubt, 
however, that the whole will be a pleasant thing to pass and to pass often. It is not 
a large front, nor is it pretentious. The fenestration is excellent. ‘There is a range of 
seven windows on the first floor, of which three are hooded, with straight cornices, 
and these, together with the staircases to the doorway, are the principal features. 

The division of the building into two by keeping the lower part white while the 
upper is a pleasant grey is successful. The open gallery in the central portion on 
the top floor is skilfully managed. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Scott’s Chapel for the Liverpool College for Girls is full of delicacy. If it has 
a fault it is in the excess of this virtue. The planning gives a delightful balance of voids 
and solids. Corinthian columns are used in the openings of the side walls to carry 
arches of narrow span, and they are used as though they were precious things, with 
the result that their worth tells. The fact that these classic features are so often 
placed in rows all over our buildings has made us associate them with the vulgar 
and commonplace. They have lost their value and have become things to be avoided. 


* * * % * * 


The design for the new Government offices at Acton Vale, if it is carried out, is 
likely to prove itself good architecture. It shows what can be done with scanty 
means ; indeed, it teaches again that to enforce stern limits is productive of good 
work. The drawing that is exhibited has certainly done very much to make the design, 
but the real thing is not likely to belie the hopes that are raised by it. 


*% * * * * * 


The fourth design which I like to mention, represented by a pleasant water- 
colour drawing, is Mr. 'T’. H. Lyon’s work at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
This chapel is now nearly completed, and deserves close study. An enforced 
change on the level of the barrel-vaulted ceiling half-way down the chapel is well 
managed. There is no question but that the whole is good. The working 
drawings must have been full and carefully made. De Morgan, in one of his books 
writes of a certain person “ that she was certainly a lady,” and then stops to analyse 
the reason why it was necessary to make this remark. In something of the same mood 
I should like to say that this work is not reproduction and it is not imitation ; yet it 
certainly does not represent the school which lays foremost stress on the knowledge 
of craftsmanship and the right use of materials, and which holds that these, together 
with an appreciation of the practical purposes of a building, are sufficient of themselves 
to produce fine architecture. | 
“s I can imagine a Phar of ak oe would Be the work with scornful words about 

scene-painting.” If this catc rase can be justly us i 
be Peaeaciated on the use of his brush. perirenirimr erie se 
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MUSIC 
HORTUS SICCUS 


HE chief function of Covent Garden, one might think, was to supply an 

Aunt Sally for those who take pleasure in attacking established institutions. 

Such: persons ought to be devoutly thankful to the Grand Opera Syndicate 

for having organised the present season, for it could hardly have been more 
-_ ,, , gdreary if it had been run as a Government department under a Minister 
of Fine Arts. The only people to whom it can have given unadulterated pleasure 
must be Signor Puccini and his publishers. There are men who think that Covent 
Garden ought to be a national opera house after the manner of the Paris Opera or the 
Court theatres of Germany in old days, producing operas in the language of the 
country, compelled by law to produce a certain number of new works by native 
composers every year, and aiming constantly at a really high standard of ensemble. 
There are others who are indifferent to opera in the vernacular, and desire merely 
that galaxy of stars which Covent Garden is always supposed to have commanded a 
generation ago. My recollection of Covent Garden in those days is that people 
said and wrote much the same things about it as they do now. I believe that now, 
as in those days, the people who get the most enjoyment out of Covent Garden are 
the people who wait in a queue and sit or stand in the gallery. I have seen too many 
operas from the gallery myself to pretend that I regard the whole grand opera system 
as an artistic abomination. 

The fault of the present season is the worst fault of all—mere mediocrity. That 
historic and beautiful house, which no one can enter without a certain thrill of pride, 
has had many different traditions, artistic and inartistic ; but mediocrity has never 
been among them. The English opera performances of Sir Thomas Beecham were 
often rough and provincial in the extreme, yet they did at least stand for a new move- 
ment towards a worthy ideal. In the old days we scoffed at the eternal Huguenots 
and Rigoletto ; but at any rate we had the chance of hearing the De Reszkes, Caruso, 
and Tetrazzini. It is generally supposed that if you want first-class singers you 
must be prepared to do without any sense of ensemble or stage-management. There 
are some people who are content with the good singers and quite indifferent to ensemble, 
though how they can derive any pleasure from such operas as Louise it is difficult 
to understand. Singers of the star class show to much better advantage in Meyerbeer 
and early Verdi. If Covent Garden would specialise in collecting the finest singers 
in the world to sing the old-fashioned prima donna’s operas it would still be justifying 
its existence. It might justify its existence by giving us a perfect ensemble and 
production of the stock repertory, by bringing out the newest modes, by any course 
of action that would make it clear that the syndicate were determined to do at least 
one thing in a really brilliant style. At present we are given nothing very remarkable 
in the way of singers; the ensemble and production are as negligible as they ever were ; 
the repertory has neither the dignity of the classics nor the excitement of novelty, 
Such operas as Mascagni’s Iris of last year and Giordano’s Andrea Chenier of this 
ought to have been seen at Covent Garden twenty years ago, if they were worth giving 
at all. Both of them are operas which have a considerable interest, viewed historic- 
ally ; anyone who wishes to write a life of either composer or a dissertation on the 

era may be very glad to have had the opportunity of seeing 


-Verdian Italian o 
Lee Bor site seo musical public they are works which must be seen when 
they are new. But Covent Garden is always a generation behind the times. 
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English Singers and English Opera 


It is a constant source of pride to some of our operatic enthusiasts that so many 
English or English-speaking singers have the honour to appear at Covent Garden 
during the grand season. Before the war there were several English singers—not 
to speak of Americans—who held good positions in continental opera houses. They 
were, in many cases, held in great esteem and affection by their foreign audiences. 
The war has driven them back to England, but it is only a very few that have been able 
to obtain lucrative employment. They had settled abroad because in other countries 
they had the chance of a permanent engagement in one place with the certainty 
of a pension when they grew too old to sing. Their native country can offer them 
Press compliments, but nothing more. The humbler singers, who had done stock 
repertory work in German theatres, have set to work to re-learn their parts in English 
and to acquire the indispensable réles of Maritana and The Bohemian Girl, and take 
what they can get in the travelling companies. Covent Garden secures a few stars, 
as it has always done. It has often occurred to me to wonder what sort of a result 
would be obtained if some great personage, whose will was law, were to command 
the performance of an English opera at Covent Garden, to be sung in English by all 
those singers who are so much vaunted as members of the British Empire. It used 
to be the custom at Dresden,and probablyin other places, for the Court Opera House 
to give an annual performance in aid of some special theatrical charity at which the 
best singers all gave their services gratuitously and performed some popular opera 
such as Die Fledermans. How interesting it would be to see Patience performed at 
Covent Garden (for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, let us say) by 
Madame Melba, Madame Edvina, Miss Margaret Sheridan, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Madame Clara Butt, who is now to be regarded as a Covent Garden star, Mr. Thomas 
Burke, Mr. Joseph Hislop, Mr. Edmund Burke, Mr. Murray Davey, and any others 
of that distinguished company who seldom if ever sing opera in their native 
tongues ! Let no one retort that it would be unfair to ask them to undertake any 
but tragic réles—Henry Irving and Eleanora Duse were both at their best in comedy. 

By far the best performance given at Covent Garden this season has been Pelléas et 
Mélisande. It was admirably sung and admirably acted. Practically all the cast 
were French singers, and French singers in the best French style of finer elocution 
and distinguished phrasing. For such a demonstration of artistic principles we may 
be profoundly grateful. That is, or should be, the real duty of the grand opera 
season, to put before us foreign performances which can set a really high standard 
of excellence. But will our English singers listen to this and learn what they might 
do with their own language ? Louise was given with much the same cast, but it is 
an opera which now is beginning to wear very thin. It afforded Madame Edvina 
the opportunity of some very delicate and effective acting, and at the same time 
exposed her vocal deficiencies. ‘The most attractive singer, among the ladies, has 
been Signorina Graziella Pareto. She is one of those fortunate people whose personal 
appearance and graceful bearing win the sympathies of an audience the moment that 
they come on the stage. As an actress she has her limitations. She can be cold 
and accurate, always simple and sometimes pathetic ; but is wanting both in passion 
and in real brilliance. Her most interesting performance was in La Traviata, where 
she had the advantage of being supported by a tenor of singularly fine intelligence 
Signor Marcelle Govoni. It was indeed a novelty to find an Italian tenor who took 
the part of Alfredo as a carefully-considered study of character. 


The American Invasion 


During the past month the Queen’s Hall has seen a succession of first appearances 
of American performers, headed by a violinist, Mr. Jascha Heifetz, whose ingenious 
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methods of advertisement secured him a full house for his first recital, He is a 
virtuoso of quite extraordinary dexterity, but as an interpreter of serious music he 
failed to make any impression. The singers were less industriously forced upon 
public notice, and had to face very scanty audiences. There is something peculiarly 
depressing in the sight of a singer making strenuous efforts to arrive at a state 
of intimacy with empty chairs in a large and none too well lighted hall. The American 
singer, to judge from these examples, is remarkably well trained. They all display 
a great deal of technical skill in breathing and in voice-production, in diction and 
sometimes in vocal colour. Their voices are as well groomed as their persons. 
In each programme one might pick out one song, perhaps more, sung with the per- 
fection of finish and style. To sit through an entire programme was to be horribly 
disillusioned. The conviction grew that the singers were merely reproducing with 
great accuracy what the best teachers had taught them. As long as they sang old 
Italian or modern French they were fairly safe; as soon as the American or English 
groups of songs came to a hearing they laid bare their lack of any real sense of style. 
Among our own singers there does seem to be a certain aspiration towards the best 
things in music. They know that the highest kind of music is in general the most 
difficult to sing from a technical point of view. They are proud of their technical 
skill, and very justly so, but they do frequently feel that when they have acquired 
real mastery of diction and voice-production it is too precious a thing to waste upon 
trivial and vulgar ballads. The American singers are apparently quite innocent 
of any such idealism. Their appalling programmes may perhaps be due to ignorance 
of English conditions. After all, they are strangers in the land, and they want to 
make a success. You cannot afford to throw away chances of applause and favourable 
Press notices until you have established yourself and made your audience. And to 
make an audience in London is a difficult thing. Singers and players from other 
countries come over here and give one concert in the thick of the season. They lose 
money, and they perhaps get good Press notices. They are then surprised not to 
find engagements crowding in upon them by every post. But success in London 
depends, as probably everywhere else, in the assertion of personality, and personality 
not merely in the manner of singing, but in the choice of songs as well. As an instance 
of a singer, and an American singer, too, who has achieved real success in this way, 
there may be mentioned Mrs. Anne Thursfield. But to build up a reputation like 
hers by dint of choosing only songs of real merit, and singing them with a severely 
polished distinction of style, takes a long time. An American concert agent might 


_ well think that so unhustling an artist was lamentably indifferent to the duties of 


her citizenship. 


The Flonzaley Quartet 


It is to an American that we owe the existence of what is probably the finest quartet 
of string players now playing. The Flonzaley Quartet was founded in 1904 by an 
American, Mr. Edward de Coppet, and maintained at his expense up to his death. 
It took its name from the name of his villa, La Flonzaley, near Chexbres in Switzerland. 
With the exception of the viola player, M. Bailly, the quartet is the same now as in 
1904. Mr. de Coppet died on April 30th, 1916, a few moments after he had listened 
to his friends playing Beethoven’s posthumous quartet in E flat. They gave one 
concert last month in London, where they had not been heard for a long time, and it 
was interesting to compare their performance with that of the Bohemians, the more 
especially as their programme included Smetana’s Aus meinen Leben. The Bohemian 
Quartet are always at their best in Bohemian music, and most Bohemian quartet 
music requires Bohemian players to make it effective. The Flonzaley Quartet 
consist of one Italian and three Frenchmen. Their imusical outlook is essentially 
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Latin and concrete. Their perfection of ensemble is miraculous. They evidently 
own magnificent instruments; I never heard a quartet with so overwhelmingly 
glorious a tone, especially from the viola and violoncello. The Smetana Quartet 
showed up not their weakness but its own. Their playing is ruthlessly intellectual 
and deliberately, self-consciously beautiful. It has no mysterious obscurities, no 
vague suggestions, no half-lights that make the listener consider whether he hears it 
in reality or in imagination. The Flonzaleys are always real ; their style is as solid 
as sculpture. Nothing could have been more beautiful than their interpretation 
of a Mozart quartet. It had not the least atom of romance; it shirked nothing. 
Even in the soft passages the four fiddles had a sonority almost as of trumpets and 
trombones. The whole work was stated with such unflinching clearness and firmness 
that only Mozart could stand the test to the last note. The other item was a quartet 
by the American-Alsatian composer, C. M. Loeffler. Here, as is the case of Smetana, 
the players exposed its sentimental weaknesses by their searching clarity of inter- 
pretation. The first two movements were solidly conceived and worked out 
with some severity of thought. In the last movement the composer descended 
to descriptive emotionalism. The quartet was composed in memory of the first 
American airman killed in France. So Loeffler represents his hero by a trivial and 
almost vulgar march tune which breaks off suddenly with a realistic representation 
of the crash, followed by a cry of agony. The string quartet is a form which 
demands a higher standard of dignity and restraint. 


The Beggar’s Opera 


That The Beggar’s Opera should have been revived with a minimum of expurgation 
is an interesting and a healthy sign of the times. The Stage Society and the Pheenix, 
despite opposition in certain quarters, have shown that the outspoken humours of our 
forefathers have no terrors for the present generation. The only fear of the 
producers—and that fear is chronic—seems to be lest the present generation should 
find the humours of our forefathers simply dull and unintelligible. It is indeed 
observable that an audience respond very seldom to Gay’s diverting wit and are much 
more amused by the very energetic and superfluous clowning. There have been many 
revivals of old plays lately, but in several cases it has been very obvious that those 
responsible for the production have had very little faith in the stage-craft of the past. 
If old plays cannot be trusted to interest a modern audience on their own merits 
without the introduction of perpetual comic business they might just as well be left 
to oblivion. The music to The Beggar’s Opera has been a good deal cut down, and 
what has been left has been very unnecessarily and none too skilfully extended. 
It would have been much better to leave the overture and songs as they stood, merely 
filling up Dr. Pepusch’s original figured basses in the style of the period. Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow acts and sings the part of Macheath with a delightfully magnificent 
ease of manner. If only the rest of the cast took the play as spontaneously as he 
does it would be an excellent performance. Miss Sylvia Nelis looks exquisitely 
charming as Polly and, whether by Nature or by Art, achieves the appearance of a 
simplicity that is as amusing as it is engaging. The rest of the actors seem hardly 
at home in so small a theatre. Their humours are calculated rather for Drury Lane. 


EDWARD J. DENT 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ART 


EPSTEIN. By BERNARD vAN DierEN. John Lane. 42s. 


THE TANGLED SKEIN. ART IN ENGLAND, 1800-1920. By Sir REGINALD 
BLoMFIELD, R.A. For the British Academy. Milford. ts. 6d. 


BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


SHAKSPERE’S HANDWRITING. By Sir Gzorce GrEENwoop. John Lane. 2s. 

THE CREAM OF CURIOSITY. Being an Account of certain Historical and Literary 
Manuscripts of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. Collected 
by Recrnatp L. Hine. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR AND OTHER ESSAYS. By R. W. Cuapman. 
‘Milford. 55. 6d. 

ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE, 1588-1632. Edited from the original song-books 
by E. H. Fettowes. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 12s. 6d. 

THE TALE OF A TUB, to which is added THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
THE MECHANICAL OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. By JonatHan Swirt. 
Edited by A. C. GuTHKELCH and D. Nicnot SmitH. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
London: Milford. 24s. 

THE POWERS OF THE AIR. By T. Sturcz Moore. Grant Richards. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By GzorcE 
EARLE BUCKLE, in succession to W. F. Monyrenny. Volume V. 1868- 1876. Volume 
VI. 1376-1881. Murray. 18s. each. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. An Intimate Biography. By WiLL1am Roscoz THAYER. 
Constable. 24s. 

ARTHUR INNES ADAM, 1894-1916. By ADELA Marion Apam. Cambridge : Bowes 
& Bowes. tos. 6d. 

Hee ie ed LOCKER-LAMPSON. By the Ricut Hon. AucusTINE BIRRELL. Con- 
stable. 25s. 


CLASSICAL 


THE (DIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. Translated and Explained by J. T. 
SHEPPARD. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


DRAMA 


THE COLLAR OF GOLD AND OTHER FANTASIES. By Bryan Cooper. Philip 
Allan. 5s. 

GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. By Mr. S., M.A. Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smit. (The Percy Reprints.) Oxford : Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. As it is acted at the Lyric Opera House in Hammersmith. 
Written by Mr. Gay. Martin Secker. 2s. 6d. 
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FICTION 


DR. ADRIAAN. By Louis Couperus. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

POTTERISM. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ONE AFTER ANOTHER. By Stacy Aumonizr. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THE STRANGENESS OF NOEL CARTON. By Witiam Carne. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS AND OTHER STORIES. By ELizaBeTH RosINs. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 

SIR HARRY. By ArcurpaLD MarsHaLi. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

DAISY ASHFORD : HER BOOK. By Datsy AsHrorp. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 

THE WAR LORDS OF MARS. By Epcar Rice Burroucus. Methuen. 6s. 


MILITARY 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR OF 1914-1918. By Lteut.- 
COLONEL THE RT. Hon. Sir FREDERICK PoNsonBy. With an Introduction by LreutT.- 
GENERAL THE EaRL OF CavAN. Three Volumes. Macmillan. 63s. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE NINETEENTH SERVICE BATTALION 
NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS (PIONEERS). By Captain C, H. Cooke, M.C. 
Newcastle and Gateshead Incorporated Chamber of Commerce. 12s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


THE GLOW-WORM AND OTHER BEETLES. By J. Henri Fasre. Translated 
by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Matros. Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


POETRY 


POEMS NEW AND OLD. By Joun Freeman. Selwyn & Blount. tos. 6d. 
DIVORCE. By Cuartes Witiiams. Milford. 4s. 
AURELIA AND OTHER POEMS. By Robert NicHots. Chatto & Windus. ‘5s. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, ete. 


MY THREE YEARS IN AMERICA. By Count Bernstorrr. Skeffington. 265s. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. R. Fay. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 20s. 

DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES, BEFORE AND DURING THE WORLD WAR. 
By A. NekLuporr. ‘Translated from the French by ALEXANDER PaceT. Murray. ais. 

THE GERMAN TREATY TEXT. With Introduction by Lorp Roserr CzciL. 
Preface by H. W. V. TEmpertey and a brief Commentary. Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 

NATIONALITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Sypney Herpert. Methuen. 5s. 

CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY. By G. D. H. Core. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1910. By the Rev. ARTHUR C. Heaptam, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Murray. 12s. 


TRAVEL 


FROMTHE LOG OF THE VELSA. By Arnotp BENNETT. With a Frontispiece by 
. the Author and Illustrations by E. A. Rickarps. Chatto & Windus. 18s. 
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POETRY 


ENSLAVED AND OTHER POEMS. By JouN MaserieLp. Heinemann. 6s. 


The critic who recalls those passages of Mr. Masefield’s poetical work which have 
stuck in the memory will have little doubt as to where Mr. Masefield’s gifts lie. 
What remains most clear and moving in those early long poems which made his 
fame ? Not the stories, which are unconvincing : forced in their violence and senti- 
mental in their softness. Not the spoken words of his characters, not their “‘ psycho- 
logy _or their interaction, which were, as a rule, crudely unreal. Not the general 
reflections on life and fate with which a narrative was rounded off or a stanza padded, 
and which were always so mechanically facile and so inadequate. The things we 
retain are the pictures of certain scenes : the Dauber’s ship in the storm or entering 
the calm bay at dawn ; the widow in her little room thinking of her son’s babyhood ; 
the farmhouse in The Daffodil Fields. Biography was a string ofi such vividly remem- 
bered scenes united by the author’s genuine personal emotion, and in Reynard the 
Fox, which was a panorama equally certainly bound together by a simple cord of 
feeling, and which afforded no temptation or opportunity for Mr. Masefield’s weak- 
nesses, the author wrote a poem unique in kind and obviously likely to endure. 
Unhappily Mr. Masefield does not seem to have profited by that success. In Enslaved 
there are vivid passages of description, exciting moments. The whole episode in 
the galley-slave’s cave is alive to the eye : every sight and sound is there: and the 
music of that verse has that “ dying fall’ which touches the heart in most of Mr. 
Masefield’s finest verses. But, although we know that Moors used to kidnap women, 
we do not believe in this particular kidnapping ; although we know that men have 
escaped from prison, we do not believe in this particular escape ; although we know 
that Sultans have relented, we do not believe in the change of heart of this Sultan. 
It is seldom that one has to blame Mr. Masefield for forcing a happy ending ; but 
there it is! And the poem is sprinkled—it both begins and ends so—with those 
passages of too easy prettiness which trip from Mr. Masefield’s pen like dead metaphors 
from a leader-writer’s. Here are the last four lines of Enslaved : 

All early in the Maytime, when daylight comes at four, 

We blessed the hawthorn blossom that welcomed us ashore, 

Oh, beautiful in this living that passes like the foam. 

It is to go withfsorrow, yet come with beauty home. 
How empty that is, and how slack is that word “ beauty” in this place! It is Mr. 
Masefield’s favourite word. The sonnets with which the volume ends are sprinkled 
with it, as if Mr. Masefield had been using a castor. He should forbid himself the 
word for a year ; whenever the temptation to slip it in arises he should stop and think 
of something more accurate. Of the longer poems in the book the best is certainly 
The Hounds of Hell. It is a medievalesque ballad about a saint who fought with devils. 
We do not quite believe it ; that may be because we cannot quite believe that he 
believes it. But the thing is as well done as it could be ; the swing of it is very 
exhilarating and the spirit fine. The manner of the lesser poems we may illustrate 
with a typical sonnet, rather better than most : 

So shall we be ; so will our cities lie, 
Unknown beneath the grasses of the summer 
Walls without roofs, naves open to the sky, 
Doors open to the wind, the only comer. 
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And men will grub the ruins, eyes will peer, — 
Fingers will grope for pennies, brains will tire 
To chronicle the skills we practised here, 
While still we breathed the wind and trod the mire. 
Oh, like the ghost at dawn, scared by the cock, 
Let us make haste, to let the spirit dive 
Deep in self’s sea, until the deeps unlock 
The depths and sunken gold of being alive, 
Till though our Many pass, a Something stands 
Aloft through Time that covers all with sands. 


It is not a perfect sonnet. That “ only comer ” is a shameless rhyme falsified by the 
next line ; some of the detail is real and fresh, some is stale. We can only hope that 
this book represents a period of temporary fatigue after the triumph of Reynard. 


AURELIA AND OTHER POEMS. By Rosert Nicuots. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


If the whole of this book were on the level of the best things in it, it would be very 
remarkable. Nobody who read Mr. Nichols’s Ardours and Endurances could fail to 
perceive that he had a natural gift for full-bodied pentameters, and the best of the 
blank verse in the new volume has an energy, an unforced originality very rare in 
modern blank verse. The Sprig of Lime and Night Rhapsody show Mr. Nichols’s powers 
of writing at their highest. They are strong, they flow, they sound finely, they com- 
municate their emotion, and they are studded—if the word does not suggest some- 
thing stuck on as these images and epithets are not—with excellently exact and 
imaginative phrases. That Mr. Nichols has the poet’s eye is everywhere evident. 
Take the one word “ daggered ” in this passage : 
. a sound. as of the plunge 

And lapsing seethe of some Pacific wave, 

Which, risen from the star-thronged outer troughs, 

Rolls in to wreathe with circling foam away 

The flutter of the golden moths that haunt 

The star’s one glimmer daggered on wet sands. 


Or take the description of the lime-tree : 


Some still branch that swept the outer grass 
Far from the silver pillar of the bole, 
Which, mounting past the house’s crusted roof, 
Split into massy limbs, crossed boughs, a maze 
Of close-compacted intercontorted staffs 
Bowered in foliage, where through the sun 
Shot sudden showers of light or crystal spars, 

- Or wavered in a green and vitreous flood. 


Or take again one line from the description of a train-journey : 
We see the chill shower brighten on the pane. 


~The word seems obvious, but how adequate it is ! Mr. Nichols can see ; he can also 
feel and write. What is at present wrong with him is that all his powers are only 
intermittently exercised. Even in his worst poems the happy, the indubitably poetic 
phrase may come. But too many of them, as wholes, are disappointing. The metres 
are apt to grow slack ; there is a frequent tendency to echo the sound, and even the 
sense, of some dead poet ; and although Mr. Nichols’s depth of feeling is sometimes 
evident (as in a few of the sonnets to Aurelia and the fine Burial Party at Paschandael), 
his feeling often can only be assumed to exist, for it is not communicated at all. The 
result is that after we have read the book we remember clearly certain poems—those 
we have mentioned, The Stranger, November, and a few sonnets such as I Must 
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Remember—and some scattered lines, beautiful to ear or eye, but that the greater 
part of the book remains in the memory as a confused medley of eloquent gestures 
and protestations. Mr. Nichols has in him many of the elements of a great poet, but 
he needs self-criticism, discipline, hard concentration upon form (his long works 
are seldom shapely) and language, and a studious discrimination between his real 
and his derived or superficial responses to nature and life. Not consciously perhaps, 
but at all events unconsciously, he tends at present to give us not his own feelings, 
but what he supposes would have been the feelings of Shakespeare or Shelley, or 
of some ideal poet who is the composite of all the poets. He is well enough endowed 
to stand on his own feet. 


HERO AND LEANDER. Translated from the Greek of Museus. BYEes 
Sixes. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Sikes has made his translation “as literal as the difference between Greek and 
English modes of expression will permit.” On the face of it he has done so, but the 
spirit of his translation is not that of the Greek original. The mainspring of the story 
is Hero’s yielding to Leander. But how does she do it ? Virtually before he has spoken 
a word, absolutely when he has made a single speech. Is she treated as a special case ? 
She is not. The subject is untrue to life. Marlowe’s added line: 


Whoever loved, who loved not at first sight ? 


cannot carry it off. But Muszus has made a work of art out of it by his treatment of 
it. Hero and Leander are physical, not spiritual entities. Their “ love ” is physical 
attraction. Muszeus is almost coarse in his descriptions of it. He gives an epithet of 
physical import to nearly every proper noun in the poem. He writes an archaic Greek 
never spoken on earth. Nearly all the pauses of his verse, except in the speeches, are 
at the ends of the lines ; and full stops are frequent. He personifies Eros the archer- 
child of Aphrodite, darkness, the sun, etc. The poem, as a result, is static, not vital ; 
it deals with gestures and attitudes, not thoughts or emotions. It reminds one of a 
series of florid Grzeco-Roman sculptures. 

Mr. Sikes has greatly diminished the decoration; used modern speech, and 
spiritualised the love story ; in fact, he has treated Hero and Leander as if they were 
human beings. To give one instance. Muszus says of the lovers that they are 


Longing for the secret games of nightlong lovers. 


Mr. Sikes turns this into: 
Longing for their love’s full accomplishment. 


And he has also made the story real by running his lines on, thereby destroying the 
omic and static quality of the original. When Leander, an utter stranger, touches 
Hero’s hand, takes her by the robe, and leads her apart, before he has said anything, 
she says : 
Stranger, why do you lust ? Why, you brute, do you thus catch hold of me, a virgin ? 
It is somebody else you want. Leave my robe alone. Respect the anger of my wealthy 
parents. You must not lay hands on the priestess of the goddess Aphrodite. You cannot 
come to a virgin’s bed. 
Of this lifeless speech—the speeches, especially those of Hero, are the weak point 
in the original—Mr. Sikes makes : 
Others—not I—may do thy pleasure : loose 
My dress from thy rough lust-emboldened clutch. 
Respect my parents’ anger ; nay, to touch 
Aphrodite’s priestess is an evil thing, 
And virgins may not yield to wantoning. 
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This is not to question the translation as a poem, but as a translation. Here is Mr. 
Sikes at his best. Leander is speaking : 


“Lady,” he said, “ for such a sweet reward 

I’d brave the ocean, though it beat and roared 
And foamed with fire. Nightly to thy dear bed 

A lover, sea-drenched and wave-buffeted, 

’ll swim the Hellespont, from where my home 
Lies in Abydos—no long way to come. 

One thing I ask, that on the other side 

Thy tower shall hold a lamp—my beacon-guide ; 
So shall I be love’s ship and sail aright, 

Shaping my dark course by that starry light. 

I shall not watch the slow Arcturus set, 

Nor mark Orion’s piloting, nor yet 

The wain that never sinks ; for my own star 
Will lead me safe across Love’s harbour bar. 

Only take care lest some wind’s violent breath 
Put out the light and drag me to my death. 

For know that in the constancy of that flame 

I live. And now—if thou wouldst learn my name, 
Thy husband is Leander.” 


Mr. Sikes has written a very enjoyable poem. 


DAEDAL WINGS. By WiLLoucHBy Weavinc. Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Weaving has a sense of form ; he commands a variety of metres ; he is not long- 
winded. He has, therefore, some of the most essential virtues of a poet ; but these 
are not enough, and in Mr. Weaving’s case their effectiveness is largely spoilt by his 
faults. What these are, the following stanza will show : 


Ah! would that I might stand and gaze 
On Beauty’s self for all my days, 

And nought of earth so soon surprise 
And blind from inner sight of eyes ! 

O would that these brief tranced spells 
Were made the longer intervals, 

And rarely, swiftly, hardly seen, 

The things of earth should flash between ! 
And, oh, that I might still increase 

My gleam of joy, my glimpse of Peace ! 
Or Pity’s lamps more constant shone 
Within my heart her shrine upon ! 


Mr. Weaving deals with abstractions like Beauty, Pity, etc., in nearly eve oem. 
They are dangerous. Besides this, there is in ne abe stanza as cmt 
of emotion, with a careless use and commonness of language, besides an inversion 
in the last line whose only motive is to find a rhyme, and these faults are common 
throughout the book. The cause is probably an inability to realise what poetry can 
and cannot do, but the effect being reinforced by the autobiographical form of each 
poem, the reader is not blameworthy if he thinks it to be insincerity. We expect a 
wonderful, imaginative life to be wonderfully reproduced, and, generally speaking, 
a person who says, “‘ I saw something, but I cannot describe it,” is a liar or inarticulate. 
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A faultless specimen of Mr. Weaving’s art it would be impossible to find, but here 
is a fair one: 
ANADYOMENE 

Filled with stars are the hazy branches, 

With pale bright beauty the full moon blanches 

The waving leaves, as she flyeth naked 

From cloud to cloud in her shy distress. 

So flyeth from dream to dream, unslaked 

In my heart thy innocent loveliness. 


SONGS OF THE DEAD. By Marcarer Napier, with an introduction by Epwarp 
Garnett. The Bodley Head. 5s. 


If some poet, more fertile in imagination than in execution (as what poet is not ?), 
published a volume of subjects in outline, one entry might be as follows : 


Woman fond of white—loved—hanged herself—grave covered by snow—spirit 
survives under penance—poem of what she says. 


This is the subject of the present volume. Familiar and yet strange, that is to say 
original ; not too general nor too particular in its reference to ourselves, that is to 
say of wide interest, an admirable subject, had it remained as one. For the execution 
of it here is altogether unworthy. The situation is described (one cannot say that the 
story is told) very obscurely, not through any artistic quality of dreaminess, but 
because the author lacks power or else courage to face it and see it through. For 
instance, she is reading the book of her life : 


And there is a page, even as in my wild tears I perish, there is a page blotted out. 


The author’s attitude is one of facile mysticism. Here is a complete stanza printed 
in the original as nineteen lines : 


Not so I, at the last moment sorry, giveth he me the spirit of solitude, 
Even as to the ermine giveth he its whiteness, against the snow 

As from the hunter it flyeth. The world forgetting, by the world forgot, 
From its pitfalls a craven I burrowed, as if into burrow or eyrie 

Led a thread not in the fingers of love, the blind thief. 


From which one infers that the poem may be an allegory—one cannot tell. It would 
probably be more interesting (though quite illegitimately so) if we knew the circum- 
stances of its production. At present we can only say that it is original. So would be 
the music of these “‘ songs.’”’ So was their printer, for he has printed the last leaf 
upside-down. 


THE COUNTRY TOWN AND OTHER POEMS. By the late WILLIAM JOHN 
CourtHore, C.B., with a Memoir by A. O. Prickarp. Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This is a small volume of poems written by the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
best known as the author of the History of English Literature and The Life of Pope. 
They are not the first poems he wrote by any means, for he had published two 
volumes of poetry before 1870, when he first took up an official position and turned 
towards criticism. The poems here are nearly all examples of studied imitation or 
short translations. The most successful are in the style of his favourite Augustan 
Age. They are the product of relaxation. It would be unfair to criticise them as 
poetry. The memoir of his life, written by Mr. Prickard, is well written and to the 
point ; and the whole little volume is a pleasant memorial of a worthy and much- 
loved man. As an obituary volume it is far preferable to the huge tomes often written 


- about far less interesting people, and it should interest all those who knew him. 


3B 
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NOVELS 


POTTERISM. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
THE GREAT LEVIATHAN. By D.A. Barker. Lane. 7s. 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS. By Sr. Joun Ervine. Collins. 7s. 


The novel, it has been remarked, is a recent and not yet fully developed form of art, 
one in which mankind still lacks the experience it has in the drama and in epic or 
lyric poetry. This fact cuts both ways. There is as yet no body of formulas crystallised 
about the bare word “ novel.” Critics of this form are not yet seriously tempted to 
say in haste and inaccurately, ‘‘ So-and-so is a good book, but it is not a novel.’ 
It is still able to develop freely and unimpeded, for so far, except quite arbitrarily, 
no precise definition has been achieved. But this which is in many ways an advantage 
to the novelist is also in some ways inconvenient for both novelist and critic. ‘The 
form which is admittedly without defined limits is not thereby relieved of any limits 
whatsoever. It is purely want of experience which prevents us from applying to the 
novel those principles of propriety in subject and treatment which we can apply _ 
with comparative ease to most other forms of literature. When, for example, a sonnet 
fails to satisfy us (and this intuitive judgment is, of course, the indispensable pre- 
liminary to any stricture based on definition) we are in many cases able to discern 
the cause of its failure in an attempt to do something of which experience seems to 
show that the sonnet is incapable. In criticising the novel we are deprived of the benefit 
of experience. We cannot say with any assurance that this author or that fails because 
he has passed the limits which circumscribe the field of the novel. We may suspect 
that he has done so, but in our suspicions we are moving on unmapped ground. 
And in the same way the novelist has a liberty which may produce bad things as well 
as good. He will, perhaps, throw a mass of unsuitable material into the form of fiction, 
and deceive himself equally with others by the assertion that he is enlarging the 
frontiers of his art. 

To call Miss Macaulay’s Potterism and Mr. D. A. Barker’s The Great Leviathan 
borderline cases would be manifestly incorrect, since this territory has no borders 
But it is difficult to repress the feeling that both authors are trying to do something 
which their form will not easily permit. Miss Macaulay dedicates her book “‘ To the 
Unsentimental Precisians in Thought who have, on this confused, inaccurate, and 
emotional planet, no fit habitation.” This is a theme as well as a dedication; but is 
it because the theme cannot be well expounded in prose fiction that we feel at the end 
of it some doubt to what extent Miss Macaulay has taken the point of view these 
words seem to imply and how far she can be numbered among the “‘ Unsentimental 
Precisians ”’ whose cause she seems to champion ? “ Potterism ”’ is a handy term for 
confused thinking. Mr. Potter, afterwards Lord Pinkerton, is a proprietor of news- 
papers which succeed by confusing issues behind a smoke-screen of inaccurate 
verbiage ; and his sons and daughters play a prominent part in the story. Two of them 
are, in fact, members of the anti-Potter League, an association of young intellectuals 
which is in a sense the hero of the book. But the anti-Potterism of neither stands 
the stress of life. Johnnie takes to writing sentimental war-poetry, and Jane, who is 
tough enough mentally, is greedy for “a good time,” and marries the good-looking 
Oliver Hobart, editor of The Daily Haste, one of her father’s most reprehensible 
newspapers. She does not, however, much like Oliver when she has married him ; 
and he falls downstairs and breaks his neck. But did he fall ? Or did Jane push him ? 
Or was it Arthur Gideon, a leading member of the A.P.L., whose friendship with 
Jane Oliver disliked ? In considering these questions, Miss Macaulay’s characters are 
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despairingly galvanised to exhibit once again, as they have done not very satisfactorily 
before the crisis is reached, their various degrees of Potterishness and anti-Potterish- 
ness. Of course, it was neither Jane nor Arthur ; and they become engaged. Arthur, 
convinced that Potterism has triumphed, goes to Russia to study the country (but 
not to write about it), and is murdered there by Whites and Reds in collaboration. 
Lawrence Juke, alone among Miss Macaulay’s persons, achieves the logical and 
Suggestive originality to which they all seem to be striving. He refused the pulpit 
of a fashionable church and “ learnt a manual trade, and made shoes in Bermondsey, 
and preached in the streets to men who did not, as a rule, listen.” It is possible to 
think that he might have done worse without thinking that he did right. But the upshot 
of the book is a vague wonder whether Potterism is so important a thing after all, 
and whether the A.P.L. in attacking it was not merely attacking a permanent symptom 
of the defects of human nature. And whose fault is it if this wonder is slowly replaced 
in the reader’s mind by a genuine perplexity as to whether this is not, perhaps, 
the author’s real meaning ? 

In The Great Leviathan Mr. Barker does not initially make his purpose quite 
so clear ; but it is to be suspected that, at all events initially, he was inspired by a thesis. 
“ Leviathan ” is, of course, society. ‘Tom Seton was early impressed by his mother’s 
unhappiness in her marriage. At school he insisted on breaking all rules to deal with 
a shopkeeper who had been unjustly put out of bounds. At Cambridge, after a lapse, 
he said to himself that “‘ he might be, he often would be mistaken ; but, where he saw 
the light, there would he go. By his own soul would he stand, and not sell himself 
for ease or for popularity.” And, after various wanderings, he settled down to speaking 
up and down the country in favour of disarmament. When he fell in love with his 
cousin Mary he shrank from marriage, and eventually persuaded her to live with him 


without it. She suffered and he could not see it ; and she ran away with one of his 


friends who was prepared to make an honest woman of her. Then he had a nervous 
breakdown and went on a sort of pilgrimage to India, which he ends in company 
with an ancient mystic, the applicability of whose doctrines to Tom’s case is not 
obvious, and with the reflection that “he had fought the great Leviathan, he had 
tried to turn aside the instincts of the race—blind instincts they seemed to him—and 
he had failed.”” Again we are in doubt what the author has set out to prove—a doubt 
which, evidently, we should have been spared, if he had set out to prove nothing. And 
Mr. Barker could certainly have written a book without a thesis to inspire him, perhaps 
wished before he finished this that he had had some more human and fertile source 
of inspiration. It is apparently his first novel ; but it contains many exceedingly happy 
strokes of invention and imagination. It contains also, it is true, several absurdities, 
from among which may be cited Tom’s obsession with Mary’s shoes. This reaches 


its climax in Tom’s sensations when he passes Newnham and sees a pair of them 


standing in her window : “ Again he looked up at the white shoes. ‘Tenderness flooded 
his breast. Mary’s shoes ! The feet which they housed!” But Mr. Barker’s writing 
is not consistently as humourless as this would seem to suggest. Among the necessary 
gifts of the novelist that which appears to be principally lacking in him is concentration 
on the central idea ; and by “idea” here something is meant which is not a thesis. 
But Mr. Barker (fortunately) does not concentrate even on his thesis. As a result, 
his book is, so to speak, imperfectly cooked, “lumpy,” like an unsuccessful rice- 
pudding. Nevertheless it has a certain value of its own, apart from its promise. 

John Macdermott was born in Ballyards, a small town in Ulster with a strong local 
pride. His uncle William kept the shop ; but his Uncle Matthew, who had been deprived 
of his position as a schoolmaster because he chivalrously resented an insult to the 
memory of Queen Victoria by breaking a window, influenced him and lent him books. 
He grew up and went to Belfast to see performances of Shakespeare in the theatre ; 


and he fell in love with a waitress, who surprised him by marrying a policeman. ‘Then 
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his Uncle Matthew died, pathetic to the last ; and he went to London to become a 
writer. He made very little of it, being hot-headed and impracticable ; but he did see 
and fall in love with a girl who sat at the same table in a tea-shop. He pursued her with 
his advances, triumphed and married her, rather against her will. But his career 
succeeded no better, neither his novel nor his play brought him in much money, and 
then, as they say,“ the babycame.” . . . Soin the end he went back to Ballyards 
and found that outside competition was growing too much for his now aged and 
enfeebled Uncle William and that the name of Macdermott was likely to disappear 
from the shop-front. Therefore he cries : 

“The Macdermotts had a name in this town before ever a Pippin was heard of, and 
the Macdermotts’ll still have a name when the Pippins are dead and damned.” He 
stopped suddenly and then began to laugh. ‘‘ By the Hokey O,” he exclaimed, “ there’s 
a romance at the end of it all!” 

He looked at his mother. ‘‘ I’m going to carry on the shop, mother,” he said. 

She did not answer. She put out her hands to him, and he saw that she was smiling 
with great content. And yet she was crying too. 


That is the end of the book ; and what, perhaps you ask, will the novelist, Mr. John 
Macdermott, make of the grocery business ? What, it is also legitimate to ask, was 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s reason for writing this book? The story is well told, the 
characters and incidents are excellently described; but we find the story, the 
characters, and the individual incidents equally without the smallest significance. 
And yet Mr. Ervine is one of the most competent novelists we have. He spares no 
pains in his work. He writes attractively and with knowledge of his subject. In his 
dramatic work, particularly in his latest play, John Ferguson, he shows an equal com- 
petence and something more. That something more is originality and vitality of 
imagination. There his characters mean something to him. Here they appear.to mean 
next to nothing, and consequently they mean next to nothing to the reader. Perhaps no 
writer could so well as Mr. Ervine have furbished up the stock characters and situations 
of which he has made use in The Foolish Lovers. But the fact that a man can do a thing 
better than anyone else should not be allowed to silence the question whether it is 
worth doing at all ; and in this case Mr. Ervine’s success, so far as it goes, is reasonable 
proof that he ought to be doing something else. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


oe BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, Chapters 1-4, 14-22. Wordsworth’s 

Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. Edited by Gzorcr Sampson, with an 

aay Essay by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Cambridge University 
eos, 


N owadays we read almost everything historically, with reference to the period when 
it was written ; and it may be useful, as it is certainly inevitable, for us to recall the 
circumstances in which an author expressed certain sentiments ; to remember that 
Shelley’s political optimism, for instance, was a product of the French Revolution ; 
that Sophocles made a character say : 


“It is best never to be born, the next best is to die at birth,” 


when, in old age, he had seen all his peers—Pericles, Phidias, and the rest—die before 
him, and Athens’ glory beyond help crumbling. And it is positively necessary for 
us to read esthetic criticism historically. When Wordsworth says, “So and so 
should poetry be written,” he is only describing his own way of writing poetry, and 
expressing a side of his mentality which is not shown in the poems themselves. But 
we do not grant eternal validity to his theories. Since he wrote bad poems, which 
certainly seem to square with his theories, it is fair to assume that his theories are 
imperfect. The same argument applies to Coleridge’s criticism, with this difference— 
that he knew how to apply philosophic terms to his subject. The volume under 
review contains all the Brographia Literaria of Coleridge which concerns Wordsworth, 
and since it takes the form of critical remarks on Wordsworth’s prefaces, it is here 
printed together with them. But our historical sense is thereby utterly confused. 
We have Wordsworth’s prefaces as originally written and as revised years after, when 
_ the faculty of poetry had deserted him ; and we have Coleridge writing in 1815 to 
defend and explain the Wordsworth of 1798, when estrangement had made him 
unsympathetic and his characteristic faults had been fully developed, and when both 
of them had let their poetic vigour be sapped, not by country life, but by that very 
different thing, life in the country. The putting these two things, with their variations, 
together side by side in one book makes, by juxtaposition, a third thing, which is a 
complex function of the two ; and over all that we have Mr. George Sampson’s notes, 
who, although he says that we can disregard them if we like, yet, in one case at least, makes 
that impossible by contradicting Coleridge. What can we make of it all ? We feel like 
a man who watches a demonstration of Euclidean geometry drawn on the surface of 
a body which is in rapid motion, the figure being as complex as Coleridge and the 
body moving as Wordsworth moved between 1798 and 1815. Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s 
introduction is written with his usual good sense, and the book would be incomplete 
without his account of the relationship between the two men which produced the 
Lyrical Ballads. In one small matter, however, we believe that he has given an 
unnecessarily abstruse reason where a simple one will serve. He declares that Coleridge 
lost his poetic faculty through philosophy. It appears to us that one reason accounts 
for this loss in the case of both Wordsworth and Coleridge: that they surrendered 
their physical life, and tried to live solely on the mind. In a town one can hardly 
escape at least so much physical contact with one’s fellows as suffices to keep one 
human. In the country it is otherwise. Unless one is a farmer, hunter, or a scientist 
studying the phenomena of the country (an artist may be any of these) it is 
difficult to find one’s place, and unless one’s place in the social organisation is 
definite “ the good life” cannot even to-day be lived, nor great poetry written. 
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But we are little less than astonished to see Sir Arthur contribute to such a book. 
Since it is useless to all but students, it is fair to assume that it is intended for them. 
But if to gain a degree in English literature they must wrestle with such Subjects as 
this, they might more profitably be studying Aristotle. We might say, “ the more 
we change the more we remain the same,” but that of the two, English letters 
appear to be Inhumaniores. ; 4 

We think that, in truth, it is intended to take the place of that book which Coleridge 
ought to have written, but which he failed to write—the preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 
It was through his leaving this to Wordsworth and afterwards becoming estranged 
from him that Wordsworth got into such trouble with the reviewers, and dragged 
Coleridge in too. That book which Coleridge should have written is not Biographia 
Literaria, nor anything like it, but one of the ought-to-have-beens of English 
literature. So are nearly all Coleridge’s books. To regret them is idle ; to replace 
them impossible. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. By A. H. CrurxsHanx. Oxford: Blackwell. 15s. 


Massinger was one of that small, and very English, class of writers who have achieved 
real greatness by the expression of an ordinary personality and an ordinary mind— 
the type of mind to which perfection of self-expression comes most hardly. We like 
him, and in time even love him, for his sanity, for his freedom from such abnormalities 
and horrors as often attracted the pens of more imaginative men like Webster, Ford, 
or Tourneur, for the modesty and sufficiency of his versification, for the excellent 
construction of his plays. It is easy enough to under-estimate Massinger, but with 
all truth, if in a slightly altered sense, we may say of him what was said of Goldsmith : 
“Let his weaknesses be forgotten ; he was a very great man.”’ And, indeed, it seems 
to us that Massinger and Goldsmith were not unlike in spirit ; at any rate, the New 
Way to Pay Old Debts and She Stoops to Conquer are the only two English plays 
which, not possessing the highest qualities of poetry, wit, or imagination, are great 
by reason of sheer excellence as plays—as entertainments, that is, to be shown by 
actors upon a stage. The parallel, however, need not be carried too far, though it 
would seem, from the little we know of Massinger’s life, to hold good even financially, 
for Professor Cruikshank, in his study, reproduces an amusing begging letter addressed 
by Massinger, Field, and Daborne to their “ true lovinge friend ”’ Philip Henslowe. 
We have said that it is easy to under-estimate Massinger, and it has often been done. 
His verse is not strikingly imaginative, but it is skilful, usually avoids bathos, and 
often rises to passages of great dignity and quiet nobility ; sometimes, even, it contains 
flashes of that lyricism which fell occasionally upon even the worst of Elizabethan 
(using this word in the larger sense) dramatists. Take, as an instance, this passage : 


He’s gone—I wonder how the earth can bear 

Such a portent ! I, that have lived a soldier, 

And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted, 
To hear this blasphemous beast am bath’d all over 
In a cold sweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirmed in atheistical assertions) 

Is no more shaken than Olympus is 

When angry Boreas loads his double head 

With sudden drifts of snow. 


This is a very typical Massinger passage, and who can deny the beauty of its ending, 
even if the classical allusion is a little at fault ? Massinger has many other merits, 
too. He writes of gentlemen as a gentleman himself ; his humour is agreeable, and 
his freedom from obscenity a real pleasure (in spite of what the high-brows may say) 
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to most modern readers. His stagecraft is nearly always good, and in his attempts at 
the development of character he was before his time, though not very successful. 

Professor Cruikshank’s study is not an inspired piece of criticism, but it is sound 
and commonsensible. He is able to make us appreciate his author without over- 
praising him, which few critics seem able to do, and he resists the temptation to claim 
for Massinger, who certainly had a finger in the pies of a good many other dramatists, 
notably of Beaumont and Fletcher, works in which he quite certainly had no share. 
Many of these attributions have been made by good scholars, who have, in our 
opinion, been led astray by giving too great importance to metrical tests, and to 
occasional similarities of language which are surely nothing but drawings by two or 
more dramatists from the common poetical stock of the time. Professor Cruikshank 
takes what seems to us a sane view of these matters, and judges more by qualities 
of construction and by the effect upon the ear and understanding of the whole or, 
at any rate, of long passages. In this we think he is right, though even he is occasionally 
guilty of inferring an influence, when a reference is made to a common phrase or 
custom of the age. Such an instance is this, in the list of incidents imitated by 
Massinger from Shakespeare : ‘In A New Way to Pay Old Debts Sir Giles Overreach 
is carried off for treatment to a dark room like Malvolio in Twelfth Night.” This is 
quite true, but is there any inference to be drawn, except that confinement in a dark 
room was the ordinary contemporary treatment of madness ? Professor Cruikshank 
deals at some length with the question of the possible collaboration of Massinger in 
Two Noble Kinsmen and Henry the Eighth. In each case he concludes, from arguments 
which seem to us sound, that Massinger had no share in the play. 

The chief defect of this study is a tendency to throw the facts at us, sometimes 
too many at a time and with too little ceremony, so that we feel like the bear at the 
““Zoo’”’ when the buns are being hurled at him from all sides at once, and not 
offered temptingly upon the point of a stately umbrella. But the book is a good and 
sane one, which will be necessary to all students of seventeenth-century drama. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. By GiLsBert Norwoop. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 


The purpose of this book is “to provide classical students with definite facts, and 
with help towards a personal appreciation” of Greek Tragedy and, “in some 
degree, to satisfy the general reader who has little or no knowledge of it.” 

In a book for such a public rival theories have to receive fair and proportionate 
treatment, and all the subjects dealt with their just emphasis and space; and we 
cannot be fully satisfied that the author has done this. He has treated the disputed 
construction of the Greek stage adequately and fairly ; but the first sentence of the 
book states that ‘‘ all the types of dramatic poetry known in Greece ... originated 
in the worship of Dionysus.” But a complex result (like Greek Tragedy) can only 
be produced by complex causes ; and, in fact, the Dionysian theory accounts only 
for its form, not for its subject-matter. Professor Ridgway’s attempt to account for 
the contents is given a footnote. Again, the music, which was of fundamental and 
growing importance throughout the period covered by our extant dramas, is thus 
dismissed : ‘‘ Greek music was composed in certain modes (véy0u), the precise differ- 
ence between which is not clear, though the ethical distinctions are known. The 
Dorian mode was austere and majestic ; the Lydian and Mixo-Lydian, plaintive ; 
the Phrygian, passionate.”’ This cannot be all we know. Dr. H. Giles has declared that 
Chinese music at the present day approximates to the ancient Greek, having been 
imported from the Bactrian kingdoms which developed out of Alexander’s empire. 
We should like to know, moreover, what want in the hearer did the satyric play satisfy. 
That one followed after the peaceful ending of Cidipus Coloneus seems to us an 
extraordinary thing ; and we wonder what zsthetic function it performed. Perhaps, 
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to deal with these obscure and disputed subjects, the author would have had to use 
more originality—a quality he has expressly disclaimed and denied himself. He has 
had use for it in expounding each individual play ; and this he has done fully and well. 
Especially well in the case of Euripides, where he has been advantaged by the guidance 
of Professor Gilbert Murray. He rightly assumes in each case that the poet knew what 
he was trying to do, and that the onus probandi in respect of constructional obscurities 
lies on the critic. This is the only fruitful method, and the one which led to Dr. 
Verrall’s theory of the plot of the Agamemnon. There is a useful chapter on the metres 
and rhythms of the chorus. Mr. Norwood wishes us to learn to read the verse with 
the rhythm intended by the poet ; but it is difficult to do so unless we know how to 
express the stress of accented syllables, and syncopation is only natural in song. We 
should, therefore, have to chant them at least. It is only fair to the author, however, 
to state that the whole book contains only about 350 pages of fairly large print, and 
it is impossible to compress so large a subject into so small a space. 


ESSAYS OLD AND NEW. By EtizaserH WorpswortH. ‘The Clarendon Press. 
Aasecbn: 


These peculiarly attractive essays, of which the first was contributed to the Church 
Quarterly in the ’seventies, and the last is dated 1919, are the work of a lady who 
has given more to the Church and to education than to literature. Most, if not quite 
all, are the fruits of that holiday which strenuous people like Gladstone find in a 
change of occupation, and, although probably more interesting to persons acquainted 
with the writer than to others, they possess all the merits proper to literary diversions, 
except the doubtful merit of intimacy. 

The essays upon literature are at once the most formal and the least successful. 
We should not, of course, ask for criticism in the Victorian age of demi-gods. Miss 
Wordsworth can be justly severe upon Goethe, but this is to exalt Dante, as a normally- 
sized man is set in photographs beside the bones of the megatherium. She is, however, 
generally unsuccessful in conveying the reasons for her appreciation, and nowhere more 
noticeably than in her treatment of Jane Austen, where her natural sympathies might 
have been expected to lead her beyond praise to interpretation. The advantages of 
refinement, of culture, and of both shrewd and whimsical humour which Miss 
Wordsworth shares with Jane Austen make this the more disappointing. 

“ Flattery ”’ is that essay to which the reader will most often return. The dis- 
credited craft of flattery, the scorn of satirist and romanticist alike, becomes in Miss 
Wordsworth’s hands an exercise of good breeding. ‘‘ Surely,” she complains, “ it 
is right to encourage people sometimes.” While she grants that it comes best in the 
form of patronage, she believes that even great people, because of the height of their 
standards, need the reassurance of praise. “‘ A bishop may praise a curate, but... . 
the curate’s wife may ring the bishop’s wife’s hand in private and say what a very 
beautiful address that was this afternoon.” A “ little kindly flattery ” may well be 
bestowed upon the poor and upon the aged also, and middle-aged ladies are allowed 
and expected to flatter every man whom they meet. ‘‘ Compliment is a woman’s 
small change and goes into the waistcoat pocket naturally.” 

No less admirable are Miss Wordsworth’s remarks upon “ Fetishes ”’ and upon 
“Old Finery.” In another essay entitled “The English Church and the English 
Character,” which might more briefly have been described as “‘ Playing the Game,” 
lies occasion for another kind of admiration. To-day, few people could ascribe the 
victory of Waterloo to the playing-fields of Eton, or could commend that passage 
of the catechism beginning, “ ‘To do my duty in that state of life,” except in a con- 
sciously combative and paradoxical spirit. Miss Wordsworth can, and she does so 
in terms so sane and with such unconsciousness of opposition that the wildest radical 
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must be hushed. It is not certain that the fine tradition of Victorian manners is, as 
she assumes, an essential part of civilisation; but the value of her essays as a 
reflection of that tradition’s best elements is indubitable. 


A SUBJECT-INDEX TO THE POEMS OF EDMUND SPENSER. Compiled 
by CuarLes HunTINcToN Wuitan, Ph.D., Professor of English, Rutgers College. 
Published under the auspices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
New Haven: Yale University Press ; and London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 155. 


Excepting Shakespeare, Spenser had a stronger and more consistent interpretative 
or transforming faculty than almost any other English poet. Nothing came from his 
mind in the shape in which it entered it. Commentaries on his poetry, therefore, 
help us to appreciate him, especially as the bulk of his poetry consists in one poem 
throughout which his transforming faculty is at work systematically. But until the 
above volume was issued we had no book which guided as through the maze of 
Spenser’s mind. 

Now, with Osgood’s Concordance to Spenser and this volume we can find our way. 
Each head gives, in current spelling, a name of a person or thing, with a reference 
to each occurrence of the word in Spenser—often with a quotation including it. 
We can now find passages which we have _half-forgotten, and discover the allusions 
to people or events—these being given as certain wherever they are ceftain, and 
where doubtful mentioned as such—and we can trace the progress of each actor 
through the Faerie Queene. This last information, however, we are given, not pro- 
gressively but alphabetically ; and we think that is a defect. 


A MODERN BOOK OF CRITICISMS. Edited by L. Lewisonn. New York : 
Boni & Liveright. 95 cents. 


This is the latest volume of the Modern Library, a series which seems to use the 
term modern in the sense which Mr. Symons gave it long ago in Studies in New 
Literatures. It is an anthology of critical passages, mostly from living authors. Mr. 
Lewisohn has a sounding little preface, in which he informs us that “ fixed standards 
are useless to him whose central passion is to leave men free,” but does not con- 
descend to state on what principle he has made his selection. He apparently 
confines his attention to critics of literature, and he is, of course, too “‘ modern ”’ 
to include anything by critics so merely admirable as Lang, Saintsbury, or Gosse, 
though he finds room for Mr. W. L. George, Mr. James Huneker and Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn. There are names, however, that we should expect to find, and do not. 
There is nothing from Mr. Yeats, nothing from Mr. Havelock Ellis, nothing from 
Huysmans, nothing from Henry James, and only one extract from George Moore, 
and that from the early Confessions of a Young Man. ‘There is nothing from any 
Russian, and nothing from the busy and redoubtable George Brandes ; but no doubt 
he has ceased to be modern. Still, there are some good things in the book—a few 
admirably written pages of Arthur Symons, some acute and witty passages from 
Anatole France, and some badly-written, hot-eared, but entertaining stuff from 
Mr. H. L. Mencken. 


THE BOOK OF TEA. By Oxaxura Kaxuzo. Foulis. 6s. 


Mr. Kakuzo is a Japanese, but we are sure he yields to no Chinaman in his reverence 
for the ceremonial of tea-drinking. There may be some Europeans who think of tea 
merely as a beverage ; there are certainly some who regard it as a drink which has 
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driven out better liquids than itself. It is difficult for any one who properly values 
the Elizabethan age to be reconciled to tea as a morning drink. Mr. Kakuzo’s winning 
style and cultured enthusiasm should convert many to the due use of tea. It should be 
taken by itself, with correct ritual and ceremonial, not be the indigestible accompani- 
ment of crumpets or buttered buns. He tells the history of the gradual rise of tea in 
China and Japan, and he claims for it as much, if not more, than the devotees of 
Bacchus have ever claimed for wine. The book is charmingly printed, and decorated 
not only with reproductions of old paintings but by decorative woodcuts showing 
the arrangement of flowers at the tea-festival. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Sir Frepertcx PoLtock, Bt. Stevens. ros. 


Expositions of the principles of the League and of the Covenant by learned and dis- 
tinguished persons are becoming very common. Only the other day Sir Geoffrey Butler 
gave us a kind of text-book on the subject, and now Sir Frederick Pollock does the 
same. Sir Frederick’s work is naturally distinguished by learning, and his chapters 
commenting on and explaining the Covenant clause by clause are valuable. His 
chapters on arbitration and the Hague tribunal, though not original, are sound and 
should be useful to the many people who misunderstand this part of the subject. 
The meaning and scope of international arbitration are clearly defined, and many 
things are said about law and international law which bear repeating at the present 
time. On the other hand, there are a good many,obzter dicta in this book which are 
open to argument. For instance, many people of knowledge and experience will not 
agree with Sir Frederick when he says that “ one of the first constructive duties 
of the League of Nations will be to restore the ideals of civilised warfare, define 
them with increased clearness and provide effectual means for enforcing them if the 
need should arise.” There are a large number of people to-day who, while wishing 
that this might be possible, consider that the experience of the Hague Conferences 
shows that the League would be well advised to attempt some other and rather 
more hopeful tasks before plunging into the morass of the Laws of War. It might be 
an advantage for statesmen and international lawyers to let the Laws of International 
War rest where they are for a time, and give a little more attention to the Laws of 
International Peace. 


eave AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Cuarves Saroiza. Bell. 
s. 


Anyone with expert knowledge of the subjects with which Mr. Sarolea deals in this 
book will probably not be able to read it without a considerable amount of irritation. 
He will know that Mr. Sarolea has kept him almost entirely upon the surface of things, 
while he delivers his knowledge and judgments with great cocksureness and an air of 
profundity. But the book is not intended for “ high-brows,” and the irritation is unjusti- 
fiable. Second thoughts should convince the critic that here he holds in his hand just 
the kind of book which ought to be, and is so rarely, written. For if knowledge of foreign 
affairs and international problems is ever to become widespread, and if the study of 
such questions is ever to be popularised, it can only be done by books like this. Mr. 
Sarolea deals in a popular way with the peace settlement ;_his thesis is that the only 
stable and stabilising part of the peace settlement is the League of Nations, andin — 
developing this thesis he runs over most of the important international problems which 
will confront the world during the next generation. No one who has studied those 
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problems will agree with everything which Mr. Sarolea has to say about them. But the 
great point about the book is that it is very lively and very interesting ; it is just the 
kind of book which would hold the attention of the man in the street ; yet it does not, 
like the yellow Press, appeal to him through the mob instincts and mob emotions, 
and, while keeping him interested, should succeed in giving him a knowledge of history 
and foreign affairs which at the present moment he undoubtedly does not possess. 


THE AMERICAN CREDO. By Grorcz J. NATHAN and H. L. MENcKEN. Knopf. 


Sometimes Mr. Nathan’s humour is a little crude, and sometimes Mr. Mencken’s wit 
is not very subtle : often both authors find amusement in subjects which do not strike 
us as eminently suitable for comic treatment. They have one great enemy—occasionally 
he is called a Presbyterian, another time a Prohibitionist, another time a Methodist. 
He is certainly, as they present him, an unpleasant fellow : he occupies in the world of 
Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken very much the position once occupied by the Pope in 
the world which reads the Rock. This bogy corrupts and controls American politics, 
and is responsible for most of the ills from which the United States suffer. How 
important Presbyterianism is may be judged from the following concluding passage 
in an eloquent attack on Dr. Wilson : : 


A thousand critics, friendly and unfriendly, sought to account for his amazing shifts and 
evasions on unintelligible logical grounds, but no one, so far as we know, ventured to point 
out that his course would be accounted for in every detail, and without any mauling of the 
facts whatsoever, upon the simple ground that he was a Presbyterian. 


So that’s that : we would, however, point out that Dr. Wilson wears pince-nez and 
striped pants, facts which also should be taken into account ; and we ate sorry that 
Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken do not tell us the religion of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hoover, 
and also why Mr. Vachel Lindsay is, or was, a Prohibitionist. 

Never, indeed, have we felt any sympathy for that strange creed which first calls 
claret alcohol and then says it is a poison, until we read The American Credo. The authors 
force you into opposition by the vehemence of their prejudices. The preface of one 
hundred pages is, however, the most entertaining part of the book ; the Credo is too 
long, far longer than that of Trent, and given to verbiage. It has 488 clauses, and here 
are three specimen articles of belief : 


That if a cat gets into a room where a baby is sleeping, the cat will suck the baby’s breath 
and kill it. 

That it is unlikely that a man and woman who enter an hotel without baggage after 10 p.m. 
and register are man and wife. 

That if one eats ice-cream after lobster one will be doubled-up by belly-ache. 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. By Major C. H. Douctras. Cecil Palmer. 55. 


Major Douglas, like many other people, does not like the present Capitalist system of 
society. There is nothing particularly novel in the objections he makes to it, nor in the 
verbosity or obscurity of his argument, for that, unhappily, is characteristic of all too 
many economic theorists. As his proposals for overthrowing the system are developed, the 
obscurity becomes still deeper. He wants “‘ to produce a definite programme of neces- 
saries with a minimum expenditure of time energy units ’—that is, in plain English, 
with the least amount of human labour. And, further, there must be “ co-related to 
this a system which will arrange for the equitable distribution of the whole product 
while, at the same time, providing the most powerful incentive to efficiency possible. 

‘This is what a great many of us want ; but we do not find that Major Douglas offers us 
any clear method of getting it. He lays down a number of propositions about the “ Just 
Price,” including the price to be paid both to the worker (which is to be based on his 
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needs) and to the “ improver of process, including direction, which is to be based 
on the rate of decrease of human time-energy units resulting from the improvement, 
and is to take the form of an extension of facilities for further improvement in the same 
or other processes ”»—whatever that may mean ; and also of an article (which is the 
price ‘‘ at which it can be effectively distributed in the community producing ). And, 
finally, it appears, all rests on an ingenious communal credit-system. We do not think 
that Major Douglas is likely to get many disciples, until he writes another book to 
explain this one, which really defies analysis. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. By A. F. Pottarp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


This is a new edition of Professor Pollard’s sprightly book. Sprightliness is no mean 
quality in a Professor of History and his lectures. Professor Pollard’s epigrammatic 
liveliness ought, if it were possible, to induce his pupils and his readers to think for 
themselves, and to regard history as something other than a doubtful record of facts 
and a catalogue of dates. He attempts here to trace those factors in modern history 
which began to emerge in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, nationality, the 
middle class, the new monarchy, parliament, etc His method has its dangers ; too much 
electric light actually dims one’s eyes, and a sustained effort on the part of a writer 
not to be dull often ends by dulling his reader’s mind,and perhaps his own. The epigram 
and the journalistic cliché may have their uses, but Professor Pollard uses them too often, 
and he continually skates over difficulties on doubtful generalisations. When he says of 
revolutions that “ it is not when things are at their worst that men rebel,” he seems 
deliberately to be shutting his eyes to 1917 and 1918 in order to prove ‘a theory of the 
fourteenth century, which may very probably be correct. And is it really “ logically 
obvious that if right is always might, then might is always right ” ? 


LETTERS AND PAPERS. By AtcerNon Hype Vituiers. S.P.C.K. tos. 


Mr. Villiers was an unusual officer, ana his letters are unlike those of any other writer 
in the war. Superficially his interest in religion and his anxiety for his men’s religious 
life may be reminiscent of Donald Manley ; but he had a greater force of interest and 
a more definite attitude towards the problems of life than had Manley. His work is 
French in its clear outline, and he had an enthusiasm for the French priests whom 
he met, while deploring their intranstgeance. Originally he was in the ranks, then took a 
commission and got his captaincy ; but resigned to go to France in charge of a machine- 
gun section in July, 1917, and in November he was shot by a sniper. His letters are full 
of affection, glowing with interest in the little things of life ; and he never forgot to 
keep up, while in France, with the state of things at home. Beside the letters, there are 
printed four papers on religion, which he read to his machine-gun pupils at East Lothian. 
They are marked by extreme simplicity and a stressing of the devotional and practical 
aspects of religion rather than the theological. 


WITH THE “ DIE HARDS” IN SIBERIA. By Cotonet JoHn Warp, C.B., 
C.M.G.,M.P. Cassell. ros. 6d 


There are persons in this country who do not take Colonel Ward very seriously as 
an authority on Russian affairs. But none, we think, who read this book will doubt 
his sincerity or fail to admire his loyalty to the anti-Bolshevik Russia whose cause he 
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espoused. Colonel Ward tells the story of his adventures in Siberia with a Br battalion 
of the Middlesex Regiment, set to do the job of Ar troops. The adventures were many 
and thrilling, and ranged from pitched battles with the “ Reds,” and “ touch-and-go ” 
altercations with Japanese guards or Russian monarchists, to addresses on Trade 
Unionism to Siberian workmen and high jollifications with Cossacks. The narrative is 
straightforward, with a pleasant enough dash of egoism about it which reveals this 
Labour leader turned soldier as a bold and masterful man, intensely proud of his country, 
a guileless democrat who is no doctrinaire. His descriptions of the state of Siberia and 
more particularly of Omsk, of Koltchak’s coup d’état, and of the character and policy of 
the Admiral himself are of very real interest, even though it is possible that some 
of his judgments are mistaken. (He observes himself significantly in one place that 
“it is best to believe nothing one hears in Russia, and what one actually sees is not 
always what it seems.”’) His estimate of Koltchak, to whom for several critical months 
he acted the part of guide, philosopher, and friend, is entirely favourable. Koltchak, 
he is convinced, was a good democrat, whatever may have been the character of many 
of those surrounding him. His views of the Bolsheviks are well known : they are “ proved 
to be a disgusting gang of cut-throats, whose sole business in life appears to be to 
terrorise and rob the peasant and workers and make orderly government impossible.” 
But if all that Colonel Ward tells us of some of our Allies is true, it looks as if there 


» were rivals to the Bolshevik menace in Siberia. The criticism, outspoken to the point 


of “indiscretion ’’—or rather passing altogether the limits of ‘ discretion ”—with 
which the book abounds is really its most remarkable feature. The Japanese come in 
for the worst of it. All through 1918 down to the date of the Armistice they behaved, 
he says, like Huns ; they were brutal, arrogant, cunning, disloyal to the Allied cause ; 
they scarcely troubled to conceal their imperialistic aims. Only when, to her surprise 
and chagrin, the Germans were beaten to their knees did Japan “ re-robe herself with 
the thin veil of Western morals and conduct which she had rapturously discarded in 
1914.” The French and Americans, too, are pretty severely dealt with—the former 


_ for their “‘ shady ” policy and “ drawing-room ”’ intrigues, the latter for their flagrant 


support of the Bolsheviks. As for ourselves, we, too, have dirty enough hands, Colonel 
Ward thinks, for we, in common with our Allies—and perhaps even more than the 
rest—encouraged Koltchak and his friends to fight for constitutional government in 
Russia, only to betray them in the end. Such is Colonel Ward’s picture. 


A HISTORY OF THE VENERABLE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME: An 
Account of its Origins and Work from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
CaRDINAL GASQuET. With Illustrations. 15s. 


The College was to have celebrated a Centenary in 1918. The war made this impossible, 


but its admirers are lucky to have this history prepared by Cardinal Gasquet out of 
archives which escaped the ravages of the French at the close of the eighteenth century. 


With the Schola Anglorum and the English Hospice behind it, the College has a long 
history supported by many curious documents, such as an Itinerary made in 990 by 
Sigeni, Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Gasquet has only dealt with the main features 
of his subject, but what he records will be ample for the average reader, and throughout 
we have occasion to admire not only his erudition, but also that studious moderation 


which belongs to the true historian. Apart from troubles due to differences in national 


custom and temperament, and such outbursts as the sack of Rome by German mer- 
cenaries in 1527, the main difficulty of the College for many years was the domination 
of Jesuit authorities. The position is examined with the candour that we expect from 
the Cardinal, who points out that, if the Jesuits were not always judicious in their 
actions, they were forced against their will into a dominant position. In spite, however, 
of all its difficulties, the College has a remarkable list of scholars and martyrs 
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Wiseman, for twelve years its Rector, had already reached distinction as a scholar 
in youth, and looking back found some of his happiest days in the seclusion of a 
library. The College has a Pilgrim Book amongst its other records, and has received 
guests as different as Milton, Gladstone, and Macaulay. ; 

The illustrations are effective. We admire particularly the recumbent statue of 
Archbishop Bainbridge. The College once possessed a bronze plaque of Aristotle, 
which has an interesting history, having belonged to Henry VIII., and passed from | 
Cardinal Pole to his secretary. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. By W. P. 
LITTLECHILD. Cambridge: Heffer. 1s. ; 


One of the best-known of Cambridge College servants is the Chapel-Clerk of King’s, 
“‘ Walter ”’—otherwise Mr. W. P. Littlechild, the author of this handy and well- 
written little guide. How long he has been Chapel-Clerk no man may say ; certainly 
he has devoted many, many years to the service of this singularly beautiful building. 
Naturally, he writes with reverence of the chapel he has so long cared for, yet he is 
not above pricking, with quiet thoroughness, pleasing but ill-founded bubbles. 
“In the middle of one of the roses at the west end,” he writes, “‘ toward the south, 
may be seen a small figure of the Virgin Mary, about which Malden says : ‘ Foreigners 
make frequent enquiries, and never fail to pay it a religious reverence, crossing their 
breasts at the sight, and addressing it with a short prayer.’ I cannot say that, in my 
long experience, I have ever observed an instance of this.” Visitors, not of a learnedl 
archeological turn of mind, should get this booklet before seeing King’s Chapel, 
for ay will find in it a short, readable, and informative account of the building and 
its history. 


SCIENCE 


COLLECTED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Joun Henry Porntinc. Cambridge 
University Press. 37s. 6d. 


A few months before the outbreak of war science was made poorer by the death, at 
the age of sixty-one, of Professor J. H. Poynting. The collection of his scientific 
papers now before us is the best testimony to his distinction as a physicist : to his 
worth as a man the notices by Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir J. J. Thomson, which 
precede these papers, offer striking witness. There is something in these tributes to 
his lovable nature which carries a conviction not always associated with obituary 
notices. Those who knew Professor Poynting will find it natural enough that his 
memory should inspire words of simple and sincere admiration, while those who did 
not have this privilege are not likely to confound with the conventional eulogies such 
statements as : “‘ He had a genius for friendship, and a sympathy so delicate and acute 
that whether you were well or ill, in high spirits or low, his presence was a comfort 
and a delight,” or “ He kept his heart free from all bitterness and disillusion which 
come so often to us in our later years. He knew and felt always how beautiful and great 
a thing it was to be alive ”—statements made by men of widely different interests and 
professions. 

To all students of mathematical physics the “ Poynting vector,” giving the flow of 
energy in an electromagnetic field, is a familiar expresssion, and it is, perhaps, by 
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the researches on the transfer of energy in which he evolved this conception that 
Poynting is best known. To expound to the layman the meaning and bearing of this 
work is a matter of some difficulty, but the general nature of his other memorable 
investigations is more readily comprehensible. The most important of these fall into 
_ two groups—studies of gravitational attraction and of the pressure of radiation. 
By determining the magnitude of the attraction—inconsiderable enough—which 
exists between two lumps of ordinary matter it is possible to estimate the mass of 
the earth : the experiment is, indeed, often known as “ weighing the earth.” Cavendish, 
in the eighteenth century, and C. V. Boys, in our time, have carried out the measure- 
ments with a torsion balance. Poynting experimented with the common type of 
balance, and, as a consequence of his great experimental skill, obtained results of 
a high degree of accuracy. His essay on the mean density of the earth gained for him 
the Adams Prize in 1893. Other researches of his on the gravitational attraction, 
which are of special interest at the moment, now that an effect of gravity on light 
has been detected, were directed to ascertain if change of temperature has any effect 
upon weight, or if the relative direction of the crystalline axes has any effect on the 
gravitational attraction of one crystal on another. The methods employed were very 
sensitive, but the results were negative. Great experimental skill in the measurement 
of small forces is again demanded in the determination of the pressure which light 
exerts on a surface on which it falls (a pressure which is often erroneously supposed 
to be demonstrated by Crooke’s radiometer—the little arrangement of vanes spinning 
round inside a glass globe, generally seen in opticians’ windows : the effect is here due 
to secondary causes), and here once more Poynting’s brilliant powers as an experi- 
menter were successful in elucidating many aspects of the problem. Forty-five papers 
on technical subjects are given in this volume, including some which fell outside the 
three general fields indicated here. In addition, there are many addresses and general 
articles. 

In general, Poynting’s tendency, both in theory and experiment, was towards 
definiteness and precision ; he believed strongly that it is the task of science to describe, 
not to explain, nature, and disliked all hypotheses not firmly based on experiment. 

His papers form a compact body of work, most of which will undoubtedly take 
a permanent place in the history of science. The collection of them in one volume is: 
a service which all students of physical science will appreciate, especially as the 
volumé in question is produced with the scrupulous care and elegance which we 
have grown to expect from the Cambridge University Press. 


THE THEORY OF THE IMAGINARY IN GEOMETRY. By J. L. S. Hatton. 
Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


THE ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. 
By R. H. Fowier. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


The study of geometry, the branch of exact science exalted by the Greeks, has never 
lost its peculiar fascination for mathematicians, although it no longer has the exclusive 
claims on their interest which it once enjoyed. At the present time there is a strong 
geometrical school in England, and the books before us are expositions of, respectively, 
the projective, or purely geometrical, treatment of curves, and of the analytical 
method. Professor Hatton attempts a new presentation of the concept of the imaginary 
elements, the admission of which into geometry can be traced back to Monge, although 
their adequate interpretation is to be attributed to von Staudt, who would seem, 
_ in fact, to have left little further to be done on the essential applications of this concept. 
Professor Hatton’s treatment is based upon the representation of imaginary, or 
complex, points by means of their real graphs, as he calls them, and many readers 
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may find this procedure helpful for grasping the meaning of the imaginary elements of 
geometry. The lover of geometry, however, for whom the projective method has an 
zsthetic appeal, will possibly prefer the original elegant and masterly method of 
von Staudt. 

The “‘ Cambridge Tract” of Mr. Fowler is a brief, clear, and rigorous presentation 
of the differential properties of plane curves. After a short analytical introduction the 
author develops in an attractive way all that is fundamental about tangents, normals 
and curvature of plane curves ; the theory of contact of two such curves ; and the 
theory of envelopes and asymptotes. Occasionally he extends his treatment to analogous 
problems in three dimensions. A great deal of information is packed into a very small 
space in this “ tract,” which has a great value for all students of geometry. 


